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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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In my first school, the unhappy foreigner who taught the 
language of “ the frog-eaters (so we called them) was a M. 


Langlets (Anglicé, of course, Longlegs). He had served in 
the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, where, I dare say, he often 
that disastrous hour when it 


His favourite expression was, 


wished himself again, even in 
was reqnested to surrender. 
Ah! le bon Dieu ! the literal translation of which our scape- 
all occasions, and, when reproved, 
This ex-warrior had 
English 


graces used to employ on 
that M. Langlets taught it 
dialogue book 
questions for us to render into French. 
to affect not to know when the lesson was begun, but to under- 
stand it as private conversation. When he asked, “ Wheech 
do you preffaire, Curagoa, Vanille, Noyeau, or Eau de 
Vie?" some wretch would answer, “ Really, Moossoo, I have 
never tasted any one of them, but I preffair bottled porter.” 
When the indignant alien replied, naturally enough, “ You, 
Sare, you are very impertinent—you, Sare!" the wretch on the 
other hand would pretend it was now lesson time, and trans- 
late, “ Vous, Mossoo, vous étes trés impertinent—vous, Mossoo.” 
I remember a much more 


them. 
which he read 
It was our humour 


said 


an idiotic from 


Boys would be boys in those days. 
dignified representative of the “grand nation,” whose first act 
upon entering the schoolroom in winter time, after courteous 
salutations all round, was invariably to poke the fire. Where- 
upon the handle of the poker was put between the bars just 
before his arrival, with the most transcendent consequences, 
I have heard his fellow-countrymen protesting against 
pecuniary imposition (which always evokes their most 
vigorous language), but I never heard a Frenchman swear 
as he did. I am sometimes inclined to believe that the moral 
shock I received on that occasion (“never got over it, you 
know ") was the cause of my not being a proficient in the 
French tongue to this day. 


“Tt is naught, it is naught,” saith the buyer, “ but when he 
is gone his way, then he boasteth,” is true above all things of 
But, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in which the buyer is so often mistaken. In nine 
cases out of ten “he boasteth” without reason. There is 
nothing more difficult to establish than the real worth of a 
horse. If it is my horse, it is very valuable; if it is your 
horse, it is much less estimable ; but, if anything happens to 
either of them through the misconduct of a third person, 
hardly anything can compensate for its loss. There is nothing 
to be compared with it except the loss of an author's manu- 
script. It may not have been saleable, not even worth “ looking 
at,” but let it be lost and it becomes almost priceless, There 
was a beautiful horse case in the courts the other day, where, 
to begin with, one party contended that it was cut off in the 
flower of its maturity by a brewer's dray, and the other that 
it had perished from senile decay. Not one assertion by the 
prosecutor but was absolutely contradicted by the defendant. 
Through one pair of glasses (the rose-coloured ones) the 
animal appeared to be full of spirit, capable of “doing his 
two miles in six minutes,” and to be worth a hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. From the other point of view 
he was “a poor-looking pony,” and always “so sound asleep 
that the slightest shock (such as the dray) would send him 
over.” I am afraid that the atmosphere of horse-dealing— 
perhaps it is the smell of the stable—is deleterious to the 
moral character ; but it certainly quickens the wits. I never 
bat once saw a horse-dealer—not taken in, of course—but even 
taken aback. A London friend of mine, who in an evil hour 
had decided to live in the country, wanted a horse, “ quiet 
(oh, so quiet!) to ride and drive” (though not, of course, both 
at once). We went together to a fashionable dealer's, for the 
price of the animal was not so much an object as strength and 
safcty. We were shown horses with pedigrees, that could do 
all sorts of things, but, as my friend thought, with too much 
élan, dangerous vivacity. His attention was morbidly attracted 
to an animal of which nothing was said, black, hideous, huge, 
and extremely sleepy-looking. 

“ Now, what is the price of that horse?” 

“ That one?” said the dealer, contemptuously. “ He'd never 
suit a gentleman like you, Sir ; he'd do for a dray, or a hearse, 


a purchase in horseflesh. 
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matter ; never go out of a walk. That's a thirty- 


for that 
pound horse !” 

* You've described the horse I want to a hair.” exclaimed 
; and he bought him. 


my friend, ina rapture. “ He's mine” 

There is a lady,in America who “ for thirty-six years has 
been writing novels and making a handsome fortune out of 
them, 
this country, for authors to be at once so prolific and successful. 
also “ made a name for herself,” and here it 
is that the difficulty comes in. A lady with the same surname 
and initials has written novels too, but is forbidden to publish 
them, lest she should trade upon the other's fame. This is 
really a most unprecedented position. Hitherto it has been 
considered rather against literary aspirants to be born with 


which is very pleasant hearing, for it is not usual, in 


She has. of course, 


such names as Scroggins or Muggins or Higgins, as being 
unassociated with works of genius. They have no impetus to 
start with ; they even fear that they may have some obstruc- 
tion to surmount before rendering these homely patronymics 
“household words” to the English-speaking populations of 
the globe. Henceforth let them rejoice, though their name be 
that of Charles Lamb's hero (who did not obtain distinction), 
Hogsflesh. At all events, the Law will not interfere with the 
pursuit of their profession. But if a man is Black, he 
cannot, it seems (in America, at least), be a novelist ; and, if 


born 


Besant, his position is equally unpleasant. 

It appears by the late proceedings of the Anthropological 
Society that if the shoe, the glove, and the hat of any indi- 
vidual be obtained, his identification will be established. (The 
umbrella is not sufficient, because it may be anybody’s.) 
What seems, however, a little doubtful in this scientific 
discovery is the dogma that “the head, the foot, and the 
middle finger never vary in size.” A few weeks only have 
elapsed since the newspapers were full of the changes that 
take place in the size of people’s heads; the study of meta- 
physics was said to enlarge it (though, as some think, at 
the expense of the intelligence); water in the brain (a 
kindred malady) certainly enlarges it. For myself, I am 
neither metaphysical nor hydrocephalic, but I do know 
something about the enlargement of the foot and middle 
finger after maturity. The committee of the Anthropological 
Society may have some experience of human nature, but it is 
clear they have never suffered from rheumatic gout. 


A penny magazine has offered a thousand pounds for a two- 
volume novel for public competition. This is pluck indeed, 
and very worthy of commendation ; but how very plucky it 
is, the proprietor of that periodical has yet, I fancy, to learn. 
“Does he know what he’s a-doing on?” as the Northern 
Farmer observes upon quite another occasion. Is he aware 
of the hopes that he will excite in ten thousand bosoms? Has 
he hired a pantechnicon for the storage of the manuscripts, 
and a furniture van for their removal thither three or four 
timesaday? “ The reader” whois to adjudicate upon the merits 
of these works of fiction should have sons and grandsons to 
follow the same trade, so that this mighty work may be retained 
in the family ; for no one human being at present arrived 
at maturity can hope to see the end of it. Every manuscript 
is to have a motto instead of a name, in order that no undue 
favouritism may be exercised ; but what a number of duplicate 
mottoes there will be! If all the “ kisses” in the confectioners’ 
shops should be bought up, and their mottoes extracted for this 
purpose, they would never go round. “Of making many 
books,” says Solomon, “there is no end”—perhaps with a 
prophetic eye to this very competition. I am told that the 
average rate of payment of this class of periodical (though 
not of this particular one) has been only five shillings a 
column. To the average contributor, therefore, a thousand 
pounds will be an El Dorado. It will be like exchanging a 
gravel-pit, as one’s sphere of labour, for a diamond mine. 
‘lalk of competition, “ exams.,” and so forth: they will not be 
“in it” in comparison with this tremendous rivalry; the 
“ striggle for existence ” itself will. beside it, fade into insig- 
nificance. Something like it may have been witnessed in the 
early “ rushes” to the goldfields of Australia; “the reader,” 
like their commissioner, will have to be protected by mounted 
police—the military—guns. All precautions, however, will 
no doubt be taken that prudence can suggest, and again, I 
say, it is a very plucky thing, and may have far-reaching 
consequences. It is the best plan for improving the taste of 
“the million” that has yet been hit upon. 


Among the Napoleon letters to be sold by auction at an 
early date will be his love-letters to Josephine. In the case 
of most men this would seem rather shocking. The tenderest 
emotions of the human heart should be held sacred, unless 
for some very grave reason, such as the necessity for getting 
damages in a breach of promise action. But Napoleon had no 
heart. He did not even “ get his speeches by it,” he read them 
out of his cocked hat. His very love-letters prove it, for one 
of them, we are told, though begun by himself, was actually 
finished by his secretary. Wordsworth—though more inex- 
cusable in this matter, because he was a poet—used to get his 
sister to write his love-letters for him; but when she wrote 
one, she wrote all of it. It seems a good deal worse to begin 
one, in one.’s own hand, and to get some one else to go on with 
it. Think of a lover inditing a note to his mistress, and, 
stopped by a yawn, produced by irrepressible boredom : “ Here, 
Jacques [to his secretary], I can’t keep this up any longer ; 
‘ hearts, darts, smarts’—they are not in my line at all—you 
must tell her all the rest of it for me.” Shocking ! 


India is coming to the front as a subject for fiction. 
Awhile ago we had the “Touchstone of Peril”; of late, 
“Plain ‘Tales from the Hills ”—both admirable in their 
different ways—and now we have the “ Rajah’s Heir,” a novel 
very different from either. There is a curious mysticism about 
it, which will probably repel more readers than it attracts, 
though it is not of the usual “ Asian mystery” kind, being 
something quite separate and original ; but the scenes from 
the Mutiny, especially those of native life, are very striking. 
It is “an in-and-out” novel ; in some places it rather drags, 
buat in others it is brilliant and interesting. The account of 
the search for the heroine in the jungle, in the early part 
of the third volume, is graphic and exciting in the highest 
degree—a unique description, so far as I know, in fiction; 
though it hasa rival in travel, where Mr. Bates describes for 
us the eery forests of the Amazon by night. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On the present occasion we can only give an idea of the 
general impression produced by the present exhibition, reserv- 
ing for future occasions a more detailed account of the pictures 
and other works of art. In answer to the inevitable question, 
whether this year contrasts favourably or unfavourably with 
its immediate predecessors, we should say that, both in land- 
scapes and portraits, it holds its own, while in figure subjects 
it shows a decidedly low average. It should, however, be 
remarked in starting that there are no pre-eminently dis- 
tinctive works by which the Academy of 1890 will be known 
in future years. For size and effect the Hon. John Collier's 
* Cleopatra” (551), which occupies the end of the sixth room, 
and Mr. J.J.Solomon’s “ Hippolyta” (1063) carried captive, wilil, 
probably, attract the largest share of attention. The former is 
painted with Mr. Collier's usual mastery of colour, and is marked 
by more originality of conception than his rival’s work. Cleo- 
patra is lying dead upon her bier, with her faithful Charmian 
beside her. Towering above the Egyptian Queen are two colossal 
statues of greenish serpentine in solemn repose, their sombre 
colours contrasting strongly with the dead figures at their feet. 
If we may hazard a criticism on the picture, it would be that 
it bears witness to too great delicacy of treatment fora subject 
conceived on so grand a scale ; but it is difficult to complain 
of a quality on the absence of which we shall have to insist 
in too many cases. Mr. Solomon's work, on the other hand, 
treats movement and action with as much strength as Mr. 
Collier's treats repose. He owes much, however, to his French 
predecessors, but the vigour with which Hippolyta’s white 
horse and Theseus’s brown one stand out in grand relief against 
the low-lying hills and brightly illumined sky are all his own. 
On the other hand, Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ Death of Elizabeth ” 
(203), from “ Tannhiiuser,” which occupies one of the places of 
honour, is a magnificent décor de thédtre rather than a work of 
imagination inspired by nature. 

Passing to the Royal Academicians, we should be inclined 
to assign to Mr. Ouless the chief honours of the year for his 
numerous portraits, in which he has more than recovered the 
position he once occupied, and which he seemed at one time in 
danger of surrendering to new-comers. ‘This year his work is 
distinguished as much by its variety as by its brilliancy ; and 
if at one time he seemed to fall below the strength which Mr. 
Frank Holl displayed in his later work, he has never allowed 
himself to be drawn into the dusky brown flesh-tints by which 
that distinguished artist allowed his best portraits to be marred. 
Mr. Luke Fildes, who last year showed his power as a portrait 
painter, confirms the impression he then produced by the 
figure of a lady (303) in a dark lilac dress, which, for the 
freedom of its treatment and the brilliancy of the effect, can 
scarcely be excelled. Mr. H. Herkomer’s portrait of a gentle- 
man (318) in plain morning dress is a worthy pendant to 
Mr. Fildes’s lady, and it is, perhaps, even more noteworthy 
as being of full life-size. It is painted with great breadth 
and energy, in which it contrasts with the reposeful dignity, 
suggestive of Velasquez’s work, by which Mr. Fildes’s portrait 
is distinguished. Sir John Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
and his granddaughter (361) can scarcely be regarded as a 
masterpiece. The group has neither force nor originality— 
and in the full face of the Statesman one fails to trace those 
great qualities which marked the earlier portrait by the same 
artist. On the other hand, Sir J. Millais’s “Evening Land- 
scape” (25). although slight in its treatment, suggests with 
marvellous accuracy the beauty of a Scotch deer-forest as 
seen when the last rays of day are fading, and the moonlight 
just begins to throw her pale beams across the bracken. 
Mr. Vicat Cole’s “Greenwich” (390) hardly maintains the 
reputation he honestly earned last year by his picture of the 
* Pool below London Bridge” —and the selection of the point 
of view necessarily recalls Turner’s treatment of the same 
view, and naturally to Mr. Vicat Cole's detriment. Mr. 
J. C. Hook is as fertile as ever — but, with a single 
exception (249), his works recall too vividly his former per- 
formances. Mr. Goodall again appears as a painter of land- 
scape ; and his “ View of Eton” (366), although less striking 
than his last year’s work, shows a perhaps finer appreciation 
of atmospheric effect and of the leafy beauties of English 
scenery. Mr. Orchardson’s group of Mr. Joseph and his four 
daughters (235) is clever, as everything which comes from his 
brush must be ; but the limitations of his subject have evid- 
ently hampered his hand. In the single figure of a “Girl on 
the Cliff” (336) he has hit off the rare quality of gracefulness 
of attitude without the least suggestion of affectation. Mr. 
Pettie’s portrait of Sir Edmund Currie (144) is as perfect as it 
is possible for a likeness to be, and the ease of the pose is not 
less commendable. Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Vestiarium ” (324), 
with a group of ladies dressing after their bath, is a worthy 
companion to his “ Apodyterium,” exhibited a few years ago. 
It is, as usual, gorgeous with marble, bronze, and richly 
coloured vestments and ornaments, painted with consummate 
skill, and with apparent disregard of the difficulties which such 
a work presents to any less complete master of the art. The 
blaze of sunlight on the marble floor, the translucent water of 
the bath and the distant sea, are simply marvellous, while the 
figures of the ladies are posed with exquisite grace, and 
give a completeness to the work which, to be realised, must be 
seen and studied. 

Of the younger artists, to whom we can only allude 
casually, Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “ Davy Jones’s Locker” (81), a 
study under the sea, is a very attractive and successful work, 
with its fish and anemones, and rusty old anchor. Mr. J. M. 
Swan is represented by a very clever study of a lioness and 
her cubs, which gained him much praise at the Paris 
Exhibition of last year. Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s portrait 
of an old gentleman in a doctor's hood (471) caressing 
a dog is a new departure for this talented artist, whose 
success fully sustains the promise of early years. Mr. 
Noble, too, sends a clever dark landscape (789), in which 
the treatment of river and rocks is forcible and truthful. 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “Auction” (1146) is a clever 
study of Cornish villagers assembled in a narrow smoke- 
begrimed cottage parlour—where every face is a separate aud 
careful study—and in which all the figures are held together 
by their interest in the proceedings. Mr. Logsdail’s “Lord: 
Mayor's Day ” (1028) isa bold attempt to invest the annual 
civic pageant with something of artistic interest. The im- 
portant position assigned to the Lord Mayor's lackeys, whose 
silk stockings are somewhat bespattered with mud, is a delicate 
sarcasm on our climate, and its effects upon street ceremonies. 
The picture, nevertheless, is one of considerable power, though 
somewhatartificial in its treatment of the crowd and attendants. 
Due prominence, too, is given to the Lord Mayor's carriage 
with its painted panels—almost the only relics of Sir James 
Thornhill’s work as a painter in oils. Mr. Charles Tayler, a 
recent recruit of the Newlyn school, contributes a picture of 
“ A Dying Sailor Boy ” (758), full of true pathos and suppressed 
emotion. The dignity of the priest holding up the crucifix, 
and the grief of the silent sailor-father and of the broken- 
hearted mother, are touched without exaggeration or straining 
after effect. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 

At the New Gallery, as at Burlington House, the absence of 
any pictures of distinct originality or interest will strike the 
visitor on his first survey of the rooms. A more attentive 
study, however, will reveal a good many points and works of 
interest, which do not at once attract attention on account of 
the manner in which they have been hung. It is in por- 
traiture especially that the strength of the present exhibition 
lies ; and Mr. H. Herkomer shows to very great advantage in 
his four works, which might well be termed the “ Makers of 
Modern England,” representing as they do four men whose 
names will be bound up indissolubly with the commercial 
prosperity of this country. These are Mr. W. Cawkwell 
(28) and Mr. Grierson (33), both known in the world of 
railway enterprise, Sir John Pender (43), and Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley (39). Of this series, the first named, we should 
say, judging solely by the portraits, would represent steady 
determination ; the second, keenness and foresight ; the third, 
persuasive respectability ; and the last named, more than 
ordinary sagacity and astuteness. Each, in its way, is a 
distinct success, revealing the artist as one who, fully grasp- 
ing the higher phase of portraiture, conveys something more 
than a facial resemblance of his sitter. In each picture, more- 
over, Mr. Herkomer has relied upon the face and hands only 
of the originals to convey his conception of their respective 
characters, while no recourse is had to costume to give an 
artificial interest to the subjects. In this the artist has been 
well advised, and we believe that these four portraits are 
destined to occupy an important place in his career. Mr. W. B. 
Richmond sends, in addition to a large mythological subject, 
three portraits, of which one at least—that of Louisa Lady Ash- 
burton (57)—belongs tothe series of old ladies wherein Mr. Rich- 
mond has already achieved success of a very high order. Lady 
Ashburton is dressed in black silk, with a piece of black lace 
over her head, and looks not only the grande dame, but some- 
thing pertaining to an even higher circle. Except as showing 
the range of Mr. Richmond’s powers, his portrait of the Duchess 
of Manchester (247) is altogether insipid and uninteresting. 
Of Mr. C. E. Hallé’s half-dozen works two stand out far in 
advance of all—the delicate and fascinating full-length 
portrait of Mrs. Harry Taylor (41), in a simple spotted muslin 
dress, and the study of a child, “ In Fairyland” (3), seated on 
the library steps, and lost in her wanderings in the unseen 
land of imagination. We doubt if Mr. Hallé has ever done 
any work so complete in all respects as this winsome little 
maiden, and we trust that he will persevere in a line which 
he has hitherto left untried. Mrs. Lee-Merritt also is more 
than usually successful in her portraits of Jacqueline 
and Isaura Loraine (18), whom one might well take for 
little Burgundian Princesses in their long satin frocks 
and lace-trimmed pinafores. Miss Osborne’s portrait of Miss 
Jane Cobden (49) is, if anything, a trifle too refined, 
involving the loss of power and firmness; while Mr. C. E. 
Perugini’s “Clare” (17), even more refined in its treatment, 
shows a face from which character is not banished. Mr. H. La 
Thangue’s portrait (20) of an artist in his studio, on the other 
hand, although painted with breadth and drio, is lacking in 
inspiration, and appears to be only a clever bit of brush-work. 
Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s appearance as a portrait-painter is one of 
the surprises of the season, and in his treatment of Lady 
Chalmers and her son (63) he shows of what stuff he is made. 
The picture is perfectly simple in composition, and, although 
the lady is dressed in white satin and the child in white flannel, 
there is no sense of monotony in the colour, while the model- 
ling of the lady's face is quite excellent. That it should 
stand the ordeal of being placed in close proximity to Mr. 
J. J. Shannon's portrait of Sir Alfred Lyall (64) is good 
proof of its solid qualities, for there are few full- 
length portraits in any one of the three great exhibitions 
of the year which deserve higher praise than this. Mr. 
Shannon has been wise enough to avoid all attempts to follow 
in the train of other portrait-painters, and by slow degrees has 
worked out a straightforward method of his own, which bids 
fair to raise him to the highest rank of his profession. 
Unfortunately, his portrait of Mrs. Alexander Whitelaw (99), 
a graceful seated figure in a greenish grey dress and train, is 
marred by the stiff modelling of the left arm, and by the 
curiously uncomfortable position of both the sitter and her 
seat. ‘The picture, however, shines by comparison with Mr. 
H. G. Herkomer's pretentious portrait of Mrs. Buckley (94), of 
which not only the arms but the face also are wooden, and 
there is not the least attempt to give to the limbs the round- 
ness which nature supplies. 

We must, however, return to the North Gallery, and finish 
with its contents before passing on. Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
* Ariadne” (31), seated among the rocks and bewailing the 
fickleness of her first husband, can scarcely be counted 
among the great achievements of the painter. There is 
a limpness of drawing and a lackadaisical expression of face 
which parody rather than express the abandonment of the 
easily consoled lady. In colouring the picture has all the 
iridescence of Mr. Watts's later works, and this does not seem 
so much out of place in the treatment of rocks shimmering in 
the sun as it does when introduced as a sort of halo round 
the very chubby and matter-of-fact ‘“ Red Riding Hood ” (47), 
who looks as if she were just going to cry—a beautiful child- 
portrait, notwithstanding its fanciful setting. Mr. Alma 
Tadema is represented by three small works, each a gem in its 
way : “ Eloyuent Silence” (51), a man and woman on a white 
marble seat, under a rich mass of purple clematis; in “ The 
Rose Garden” (53), two young girls, exceedingly pretty, on 
a yellow marble seat covered with roses and other flowers ; 
and an almost miniature full-length portrait of Miss 
M‘Whirter (52), a most engaging little lady, if we may 
truss Mr. Alma Tadema. All three are marvels of 
skilful workmanship in the style of which Mr. Tadema 
excels, and of which he produces so many examples in 
order to meet the popular demand. Close by hangs a 
charming little nude study by Mr. E. J. Poynter, “High 
Noon ” (55), of which the completeness is marred by 
the drawing, cr rather by the suggestion of theleft arm of 
telescopic power. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s imaginative work 
representing “ Venus and Anchises” (72) is similarly thrown 
out of balance by the want of proportion between Anchises's 

- head and the rest of his body. In other respects the picture 
is a great success: the splendour of the Queen of Beauty 
irradiating the earth as she advances, the admirable sug- 
gestion of her putting to flight: by the thoughts of budding 
love the monsters of the forest, and the rich scheme of 
colour with which the painter has grappled, are points on 
which Mr. Richmond may fairly be congratulated. Mr. J. D. 
Batten’s “Waking of Brynhild” (50) is another finely con- 
ceived work representing the coming of Sigurd to the 
Hindfell, and his seeking out of Brynhild from among the 
sleeping crowd, enthralled by the magic thorn. The paint- 
ing of both the central figures is firm and correct, while 
the scene around is invested with a sense of glamour appro- 
priate to the scene. In landscape work there is a large 
variety ; but we reserve for a future occasion a notice of 
these and of the works in the other galleries and the 


sculpture. 
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THE LATE DR. R. M. FAWCETT, M.D. 
The town of Cambridge has lost one of its most esteemed 
public men by the death of Dr. Rowland Morris Fawcett, at 
a great age, for he was born in 1803, son of a clergyman at 
Carlisle. Settling in Cambridge as a medical practitioner, he 
had for many years the largest practice in the town. He took 
an active part in local affairs, was a member of the Corpora- 
tion, and filled the office of Mayor in 1843. He was senior 


THE LATE DR. ROWLAND MORRIS FAWCETT, M.D. 


Justice of the Peace for the borough, and within the last few 
weeks attended the Bench. He was also a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county. Besides being one of the Corporation, he did 
gool service to the town as a member of the Cambridge 
Improvement Commission, until its abolition last year; and 
it was chiefly owing to his exertions that the large assembly 
room at the Guildhall was built. He was a trustee of the 
borough charities, and one of the trustees of the savings-bank. 
The charitable institutions of the town lose by his death a 
generous friend. Our Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Blanchard and Lunn, of Cambridge. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN G. RICHARDSON. 


Few names are better known in the North of Ireland than 
that of Mr. J. G. Richardson, of Moyallon, county Down, and 
Bessbrook, in Armagh, recently deceased. For more than half 
a century Mr. Richardson has occupied a foremost position in 
Ulster as a philanthropist and “captain. of industry.” He 
was chairman of the manufacturing company Richardson, 
Sons, and Owden, Belfast. He belonged to a family which 
for generations had been prominently connected with the 
leading industry of Uister. Educated.at.Ballitore, then a seat 
of learning, and at Frenchay, Gloucestershire, his own tastes 
would have led him to the Bar; but, for family reasons, 


THE LATE MR. J. G. RICHARDSON, OF ULSTER. 


he entered upon a business career. At Bessbrook, his model 
“temperance town ”"—the Saltaire of Ireland—he successfully 
proved that temperance philanthropy is not a mere theory. 
About 1847 he purchased the Bessbrook estate, of 6000 acres, 
and determined to found a model industrial town without 
the presence of liquor. Here the Bessbrook Spinning Factory 
was built, which produces linens famous in England and 
America, and around which has sprung up a town of some 
4000 inhabitants, in which there is not a public-house, pawn- 
shop, or policeman. Mr. Richardson took part in the form- 
ation of the Irish National School system. He was President 
of the Irish Temperance League. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Francis Guy, of 
Cork. 
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MR. H.M.STANLEY’S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 
On Saturday, April 26, the celebrated leader of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition through Central Africa returned to 
England, after an absence of three years and two months. 
He was accompanied by several of the officers of his Expe- 
dition—Lieutenant Stairs, R.E., Dr. T. H. Parke, of the Army 
Medical Service, Captain R. H. Nelson, and Mr. A. J. 
Mounteney-Jephson. ‘They had left Brussels that morning, 
after being entertained with great honours by the King of 
the Belgians and the promoters of the Congo Free State. The 
Burgomasters of Brussels and Saint Josse, the Aldermen, the 
Grand Marshal of the Court, and the civil and military 
authorities, were on the platform to bid farewell to the dis- 
tinguished traveller. The station was decorated, and detach- 
ments of the Civic Guard were drawn up as a guard of honour. 
Mr. Stanley was enthusiastically cheered by a crowd assembled 
to witness his departure. 

The Ostend steam-boat Prince Albert, specially engaged by 
the King of the Belgians to convey Mr. Stanley to Dover, came 
in there at half past three in the afternoon, bringing him and 
his comrades, joined by Sir William Mackinnon, chairman of 
the Emin Pasha Relief Committee. A special train from 
London, provided by the directors of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, had brought down an invited party of 
gentlemen, including Sir Francis De Winton, M. Du Chaillu, 
and others noted for African enterprise or exploration, and the 
Consul-General of the United States. The landing-pier at 
Dover was crowded ; and there were the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Dover, with an address of welcome, which they pre- 
sented to Mr. Stanley on board the steam-boat. Mr. Stanley 
made a brief reply, and was met also by Colonel Gourand, the 
agent for Mr. Edison’s inventions, who delivered to him an 
American phonograph message of congratulation from the 
President and other citizens of the United States. He then, 
with his companions, got into the railway train, which started 
for London amid enthusiastic cheers. The train did not stop 
until it reached Victoria ; but at stations on the route numbers 
of people were waiting : they cheered, waved their caps and 
handkerchiefs as the train rushed past. 

At Victoria Station an immense crowd was congregated. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts was the first to shake hands with 
Mr. Stanley when he stepped out on the platform. Her hus- 
band, Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., had been at Dover to meet 
Mr. Stanley, who was led to her carriage : he bowed right and 
left to the people, who were heartily cheering him. Thousands 
of spectators were gathered in the streets outside Victoria 
Station. The train reached Victoria a few minutes before six, 
and in about five minutes more Mr. Stanley was on his way to 
his new home in De Vere-gardens. In the evening he left for 


Sandringham on a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
This Exhibition, opened with the month of May, in the 
presence of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, promises a great success. The buildings, which 
face the Colinton-road, on the north side of the canal, are 
larger than those which accommodated the Exhibition of 1886 
in the West Meadows. ‘They are not so compact, but good 
constructive effects are secured by having the Art Galleries 
and the North Court on a lower level than the main 
building, while the Machinery Hall, with its whirl and noise, 
is kept well away from the general exhibits. The main build- 
ing, facing the canal, is 700 ft. in length by 200 ft. in width, 
excluding the refreshment-annexes at the back, which make it 
100 ft. more. The general style of architecture suggests the 
French Renaissance, with a little infusion of the Oriental into 
the towers and minarets and finials of the building. The 
main entrance is flanked by two tall towers of an Eastern 
type, further ornamented by groups of sculpture at the 
base of the towers. One of these groups represents 
Invention as applied to land industries, and the other 
Invention as applied to the sea. In the centre gable is 
the prow of a boat, surmounted by a figure of Electricity, 
and on the gables to the right and left of the main 
entrance are four figures, representing Art, Industry, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture, by Mr. John Rhind, sculptor. The 
Exhibition will be well served in respect of tramway and 
railway facilities. From Colinton-road approach to the Exhi- 
bition is gained by a covered bridge over the canal, and two 
covered ways to the main entrance of the building. The joint 
architects are Mr. W. Allan Carter, C.E.,and Mr. Frank Simon. 








BAZAAR FOR THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


The new Hospital for Women, in Euston-road, opposite St. 
Pancras Church, is a beneficent institution, to improve the 
funds of which a Grand Bazaar and Doll Show was opened 
by Lady Salisbury, wife of the Prime Minister, on Tuesday, 
April 29, in the Hospital building. She was accom- 
anied by Lady Stanley of Alderley, and several Indian 
adies, and was received by the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies 
and fhe coémmittee. Among the ladies who presided at 
the stalls, fourteen in number, were the Marchioness 
of Tweeddale, Countess Russell, the Hon. Mand Stanley, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and Mrs. 
Beerbohm ‘Tree. ‘The other attractive features of the ex- 
hibition comprised an Indian temple, a “ Home of Hygeia,” 
arranged by the medical staff of the hospital, a shoot- 
ing gallery, performances of magic and palmistry, and a 
great collection of dolls in costumes, grouped so as to repre- 
sent scenes of history, the drama, and fiction ; but the doll- 
nurses, of which we give some Illustrations, were especially 
appropriate. Concerts of music, pianoforte-playing by Mr. 
Ernest Hutcheson, and a recitation by Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
added more variety to the entertainments. 








GRAMPUSES IN THE THAMES. 
The grampus is a common sight off our coasts when the 
herring and mackerel are about. But its appearance in the 
Thames is a novel sight. On Tuesday, April 29, it visited 
London. Early in the morning three grampuses were observed 
in the Thames, heading up stream with the tide. They 
arrived off Battersea Park, between the Albert and Victoria 
Bridges. Here they continued to disport themselves for 
some time, and the Chelsea Embankment was crowded 
with people eagerly watching for them as they came 
up to breathe. The supposition is that thé grampuscs 
entered the mouth of the river in pursuit of shoals of small 
fish, and were then frightened into flight upstream by the 
steamers coming in with the morning tide. One was shot at 
with a rifle, and, being wounded, is supposed to’ have died. 
The other two, returning down the river at noon, were seen 
approaching Blackfriars, and large numbers of people quickly 
gathered on the bridge and Embaikment. The animals were 
again seen at London Bridge, proceeding down the river at the 
rate of about ten miles an hour. They appeared to be about 
12 ft. in length, and came to the surface about once a minute, 
——s each time the high dorsal fin and good part of their 
ies. 
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THE GRAMPUS IN THE THAMES ON TUESDAY LAST: SKETCHED OFF CHELSEA. 
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THE NEW CHAMBER OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, SPRING GARDENS. 
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THREE OF 


BOME OF THE 


PROPOSED HIGH TOWER IN) LONDON. 


The proposal of Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., to erect in London 
an extremely lofty tower, in emulation of the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris, was speedily adopted by some gentlemen, who under- 
take to form a company for this purpose. The promoters, on 
Nov. 1 last year, invited competitive designs, for which prizes 
of five hundred and two hundred guineas were promised. The 
specifications mentioned that the tower should be not less than 
1200 ft. high ; it might be divided into any number of storeys, 
with adequate floor-space, each storey being made capable of 
bearing the weight of restaurants or offices. There might be 
either one vertical lift, from the bottom to the top, or a series 
of lifts; but there must also be staircases from storey to 
storey. The material preferred for the construction of the 
tower would be steel, but the designer might introduce any 
other material. Estimates of the quantities and weight of 
material, and the cost of construction, were to be sent in, with 
the plans and drawings, by March 14. The committee of 


jurors are Mr. E. H. Carbutt, Chairman, Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, Sir Benjamin Baker, Sir Edward Harland, Professor 
Alexander Kennedy, Mr. C. Liddell, Mr. J. F. Moulton, and Mr. 


J. Verity. <A free exhibition of the designs, eighty in number, 
was opened on May 1 at the Hall of the Drapers’ Company, 
Throgmorton-street, City. 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
I suppose the heart of the foolish cynic in the Speaker 
will rejoice now that journalists, of all tastes and creeds, 
are virtually agreed concerning Mr. Pinero's last play, ‘The 
Cabinet Minister,” at the Court Theatre. “When they do 
agree, their unanimity is wonderful,” observes Mr. Puff, 
in “The Critic”; and, though I cannot conceive for what 
earthly reason criticism should be considered valueless because 
it is conflicting, still, in this case, the verdict on Mr. 
Pinero’s work is practically unanimous, A cleverly written 
play—all own that; a play with several amusing scenes 
and characters in it—no one disputes that proposition; a 
play of brilliant moments—this is generally admitted ; but 
a play of interest, proportion, balance, and consistency in 
its extravagance? Well, the answer to this is an emphatic 
“No!” Asour friend “ Punch” humorously expresses it, Mr. 
Pinero seems to have borrowed a leaf out of the clever book of 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Weare reminded now of “ Engaged,” now 
of the “ Wedding March,” everywhere of the “ Bab Ballads.” 
The Cabinet Minister who, released from the toils of office or 
the crush of a Drawingroom, tootles on the flute like an 
aristocratic Dick Swiveller ; the coy and innocent maiden who 
sits down on the floor to play marbles with her bearded lover 
in order to prove that her tastes have not changed ; the baby- 
faced officer in the Guards who quarrels with his silly little 
wife as to the destiny of their new-born infant ; the raw-boned 
Scotchwoman who gabbles in Gaelic, and is inordinately fond 
of her “braw Scotch laddie" ; and the shock-headed savage 
who arises‘at daybreak, ostensibly to see the sun rise among 
the heather, but really to get free from the apron-strings of his 
Conservative and Calvinistic parent, are all stamped with the 
true Gilbertian hall-mark. Mind you, they are none the 
worse for that, if they could be made interesting, but they 
are all shadows, not characters; they flit about like 
spectres; they do not possess dramatic fibre. The stage 
is filled with comic ghosts of people, and the play is 
filled, not with scenes, but with a succession of “ ombres 
chinoises.”’ However, there is some consolation for an audience 
not particularly critical. Mrs. John Wood is at her old post, 
and, though she has not another “ Dandy Dick” to tackle, 
nearly ali the best lines and most of the effective scenes fall 
to hergbare.- No one can speak a funny line so well as Mrs. 
Ww many would put up with a worse play sooner than 
lose style and strong force of humour always shown 
by this admirable actress and deserved favourite. She plays a 
good-natured woman in the toils of a vindictive dressmaker 
and -lending brother, and the horror of her position 
is, in'reality,.so tragic and true as to be alienated from fan. 
Occastonally we pity Lady Twombley! We cannot laugh at her 
terriblediscomfiture. It is like oneof Robson's comicerea' a) 
akinto tragedy that no one quite knows whether to laugh orery. 
Much sympathy has been expressed for Mr. Arthur Cecil, who, 
as the flute-playing Cabinet Minister, has but a wretched 
character in which to display his power as a comedian ; but all 
“ the fat,” as they call it on the stage, has fallen to the share 
of Mr. Weedon Grossmith, whose atrociously little vulgar Jew 
is, in its way, a dramatic and artistic masterpiece. The utter 
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absence of sensibility, the crass ignorance of the usages of 
society, the obvious lack of true humour, and the Napoleonic 
vulgarity of this contemptible little snob are expressed by 
the actor with a fine sense of observation. He lives in 
the part. He ceases to be Mr. Weedon Grossmith, and 
becomes in every tone and attitude the Houndsditch-bred 
cigar-merchant promoted to West-End offices and the luxurious 
lap of usury. It is marvellous to me how many Jews of 
different types and idiosyncrasies can be seen on the stage. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s cad is distinctly different from the 
accepted stage types of usurers and money-lenders. The cast 
of the new play is a very extensive one, and the acting all 
round is excellent enough. Once more Miss Rosina Filippi 
distinguishes herself as a “carneying” adventuress who 
makes “wicked lightnings of her eyes and poisons half the 
young”; once more Miss Le Thiére proves herself one of the 
best ladies of fashion on the modern stage; once more Mr. 
Allen Aynesworth paints for us the vapid idiocy of the modern 
Johnnies and Chappies who on the stage, as elsewhere, are 
becoming a bit of a nuisance, and, though Mr. Herbert Waring 
has little to do, he does that little well ; and so, by the way, does 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, the alarming and laconic Scotchman. Mr. 
Pinero is a practical playwright. Let him seriously consider if 
four acts of this kind of fooling are not, at least, one act too 
many. Very rarely, in all my experience, have I ever dis- 
covered a farcical subject that would stretch out into 
three acts. Four acts of nonsense would reduce the most 
good-natured and receptive audience to a moral pulp. If 
“The Cabinet Minister” is ever to keep in office, he will do 
so thanks to his able coadjutors. 

Mr. Sydney Grundy is a funny man. He actually believes 
that the scratch performances got up to comply with 
the American and English copyright laws are bon4-fide, 
and seriously insists that unless they have good faith in 
them they have no meaning whatever. Well, it is strange, 
then, that when he desired to acquire his copyright in 
“Esther Sandraz” he did not take the trouble to advertise 
the play in the usual way, and invite the representatives 
of the Press to criticise it. A public performance is one 
to which the public is invited; but I have never heard yet of 
one member of the public being honestly invited to a scratch 
copyright performance got up to comply with the Act. I have 
known cases where bogus bills were put out a couple of 
hours before the so-called public performance took place, 
when friends of the management went through the farce of 
paying money at the doors, which money was returned to them 
when they got inside the theatre, and where the piece to be 
copyrighted was scampered through amid the irreverent 
laughter of the company. If this is not so, why not make 
“ Esther Sandraz” a test case? Mr. Grundy insists that Mrs. 
Langtry created the part in America, and if she did so there is 
no copyright whatever in “Esther Sandraz,” and anyone can 
play it. But, if it was copyrighted, let us all see how far the 
copyright performance was a bonf-fide one, or one of the 
amusing farces arranged by a law through which a coach and 
a stud of horses can be conveniently driven. 

On the whole, the performance of “ Othello” was the best 
given during the season by Mr. Benson and his amateur 
company at the Globe. Mr. Benson's Moor was uncertain, 
fitful, wanting in grace and dignity, often weak and 
unimpressive ; but once or twice he touched the true 
note of passion —he felt what he was acting, and he 
surprised his audience. The Iago of Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright and the Emilia of Miss Rose Mellor were really 
very intelligent and admirable performances, that would have 
been considered creditable at any stage period, be it of Charles 
Kean, Samuel Phelps, or Chatterton. I am not prepared to go 
the whole length of those who assert that any Shakspeare is 
better than no Shakspeare. For my own part, if young actors 
wish to learn how to speak and young actresses how to 
move, I would vastly rather they should practise their 
elocution and deportment elsewhere than in London. If 
they cannot go into the country as they used to do, let 
them go into a barn and shut themselves up, any- 
where where they do not as representatives of English 
art—which they are not. They are pupils, not artists. But 
this-does not appear to be the general opinion, for I see ex- 
perienced judges of art, old playgoers, grey beards who may have 
seen Edmund Kean and certainly knew the work of Macready 
and Phelps, solemnly sitting down and wagging their heads 
with approval as Shakspeare's text is murdered, and passion 
is torn to tatters. What can possibly do more harm than 
applauding young men and young women for their most 
heinous faults and startling solecisms? Cc. 8. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Well is it for Mr. Balfour if he can, like Mr. Arthur Cecil in 
the mirth-moving new farce of “The Cabinet Minister,” find 
diversion in the seraphic strains of the flute. The Secretary 
for Ireland seems paler and limper than ever. Well-nigh each 
principal speaker in the Irish Land Purchase debate has, like 
General Trochu, his “ plan,” but, unlike the defender of Paris, 
has had the courage to unfold it. As a consequence, Mr. 
Balfonr may be excused if he finds confusion worse con- 
founded, and longs, like Mr. Hare, for a fresh “ Pair of 
Spectacles.” 

There was Mr. Parnell’s scheme to embarrass the Chief 
Secretary. There were the manifold objections of Mr. Glad- 
stone to the Government proposal to “ pledge the credit” of 
this country tothe extent of £33,000,000 for the sake of the 
Trish landlords. But as for the trenchant criticisms of the 
veteran Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Balfour may reasonably 
have taken heart of grace from the clear and cogent answers 
thereto of Mr. Goschen and Mr. T. W. Russell. 

The last Monday in April supplied Mr. Balfour with fresh 
food for perplexity. Two more notions were sprung upon him. 
Mr. John Dillon, thoroughly invigorated by his voyage to 
Australia and back, brought his speech on the Bill to a con- 
clusion by suggesting that the landlords of the congested 
districts should be bought out at eight years’ purchase on 
Griffith’s valuation. Then came Mr. Chamberlain's opportunity. 
Master of an admirably lucid rhetorical style and an exemplary 
distinct delivery, Mr. Chamberlain is not surpassed in the 
House as a debater. It is a treat to listen toa speech of his 
when he is at his best, as he was on the Twenty-eighth 
of April, when he commanded the attention of the entire 
assembly. Mr. Chamberlain was quite considerate to the pro- 
posals of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon. The gist of the right hon. 
gentleman's suggestion to the Ministry was contained in the 
following sentences : “ I ask whether the Government cannot 
consider this great concession, and whether they cannot say 
that when County Councils are established in Ireland they 
shall have a voice in the negotiations in regard to the transfer 
of land, and a veto over those transactions, and an interest 
in their success? The Irish authority, which is the land- 
lord, will have assented to the purchase; it will have the 
profit ; and if the profit which the Government have allotted 
be not sufficient, I think it will be very easy to increase 
that profit, because it does appear to me to be a very 
strong thing to offer to the tenant, as a temptation to 
become the owner of his land, not only an immediate 
reduction of 20 per cent., but five years hence a further reduc- 
tion of 12 per cent. I would renew that 12 per cent. to the 
local authorities, and in that case you would have this large 
profit for the local authority, and which would belong to all 
the ratepayers ; so that all the ratepayers would be benefited 
alike, and not merely this limited and privileged class.” Sir 
William Harcourt replied rather in the character of a counsel 
for the Opposition than as a legislator ; and the same may be 
said of the majority of the subsequent speakers against the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was the centre of attraction on 
Tuesday evening, the Twenty-ninth of April. The noble lord 
vied with Sir Wilfrid Lawson as a licensing reformer, and was 
congratulated by the hon. baronet on being “a most promising 
member of the Band of Hope.” Praise from Sir Wilfrid was 
praise indeed. The object of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
measure is to hand over the control of public-house 
licenses in boroughs to the town councils, and in counties 
to the county councils. His Lordship gained the con- 
currence of Sir Wilfrid Lawson (who opposed compensation, 
however) and of Sir W. Harcourt ; but Mr, Ritchie, as spokes- 
man for the Government, was naturally in favour of the 
licensing proposals of the Ministry. While on the subject of 
Temperance, one may be allowed to give expression to the deep 
regret occasioned by the lamentably sudden death of Mr. 
Handel Cossham, who has for many years been a great power 
as an earnest platform speaker on behalf of social reform. 





THE LATE MR. HANDEL COSSHAM, M.P. 


Mr. Handel Cossham, who died suddenly, on April 23, at the 
National Liberal Club, was the son of Mr. Jesse Cossham, 
of Thornbury, Gloucestershire, and was born at that place 
in 1824. From 1845 to 1850 he was manager of the Yate 


THE LATE MR. HANDEL COSSHAM, M.P. 


Collieries, and in the following year he became a part-pro- 
prietor of the Parkfield and Kingswood Collieries. Mr. 
Cossham was twice Mayor of Bath, the first time in 1882-3, 
and again in 1884-5, and was a member of the Gloucestershire 
County Council. Before his election for East Bristol Mr. 
Cossham was thrice an unsuccessful candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours, having contested Nottingham in 1866, Dews- 
bury in 1868, and Chippenham in 1874. At the general election 
in 1885 Mr. Cossham was elected by a majority of 2264, and at 
the general election of 1886 by 1736. He married, in 1848, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. William Wethered, of Little 
Marlow, Bucks, who survives him, but he leaves no children. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


The aspect of this handsome interior, formed by an enlarge- 
ment of the old board-room in the building at Spring-gardens 
formerly occupied by the Metropolitan Board of Works. is 
shown in our Illustration. Its arrangement was described in 
our last week's publication. The alterations of the building, 
which have also provided two new committee-rooms, have 
cost, with the furniture, about £10,000. They have been 
executed, from the designs of Mr. Blashill, architect to the 
London County Council, and under his superintendence, by 
Messrs. Allen and Sons, of Kilburn, 
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SKETCHES AFTER THE CYCLONE AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 





KEN ON THE CONTINENT. 


ourn at Aix-les-Bains, accompanied by Prince 


THE Ql 
Her Maje SLY 5 80 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, terminated on Tuesday, 
April 22, when, at four in the afternoon, the Royal party left 
that place for Darmstadt, travelling by way of Geneva and 
Lausanne, and through Switzerland and Baden. Some I)lus- 
trations of Aix-les-Bains and its neighbourhood, with the villa 
which was occupied by the Queen, have been published in our 
Journal. At the time when the children of the Duke of 
Connaught were there with their Royal grandmother and 
aunt, a photograph of the whole family party was taken, by 
M. Nama Blane fi/s (of Aix-les-Bains, Cannes, and Monte 
Carlo), which we are permitted to reproduce. It was taken at 
the entrance to the Grotto, in the grounds of the Grand Cercle 
des Bains, adjacent to the Villa Victoria and to the Grand Hotei 
Bernascon. 


Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Princess Marguerite The Queen. 


of Connaught. 


THE QUEEN AT AIX-LES-BAINS: 
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ARRIVAL OF THE QUEI AT LAUSANNE. 


The arrival of the Royal travellers at Lausanne, at eight 
in the evening of April 22, is also the subject of a Sketch by 
a correspondent in that town, Mr. Henry Bowring. A deputa- 
tion of five of the English residents, introduced at Geneva by 
Mr. Barton, the British Consul, and by Mr. A. Galland, the 
Vice-Consul, at Lausanne, waited on her Majesty at the rail- 
way stations of those places, respectively ; Lady Emily Peel 
and Countess Kinsky were personally received by her Majesty. 
At Lausanne, Mr.and Mrs. Galland were accompanied by their 
child, a little boy three years and a half old, who presented 
to her Majesty a large bouquet of wild flowers, for which the 
Queen gave him a kiss. Princess Beatrice left the train and 
went into the first-class waiting-room to meet Countess Kinsky, 
whom her. Royal Highness brought out to see the Queen. 
The streets and chief buildings of Lausanne were illuminated. 

‘The train arrived at Darmstadt next morning at nine 
o clock, when the Queen and Princess Beatrice were met on 
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the station platform by the Grand Duke of Hesse and all his 
family, with the Ministers of Hesse-Darmstadt, the British 
Consul, and the chief civil and military officials. The Royal 
visitors proceeded to the New Palace, where they remained 
several days. Her Majesty visited the Mausoleum of her 
beloved daughter, Princ Alice, the lamented Grand Duchess 
of Hesse. On Friday evening, April 25, the Emperor William 
of Germany arrived from Berlin to meet the Queen, and was 
followed by the Empress of Germany, who stayed at Darm- 
stadt but one day. ‘Their Majesties witnessed a review of 
troops, enjoyed a drive in the forest, and were entertained by 
a private performance of a German comedy in the banqueting- 
hall of the palace. The Emperor left Darmstadt on Monday. 
The Empress Frederick also came from Homburg to see the 
Queen; and she was also visited by the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Baden. On Tuesday night, April 29, her Majesty 
left Darmstadt on her return to England. 
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In the twilight she could still distinguish his face among the men who stood behind the chairs. 


ARMOREL 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


COMEDY. 


PART II.- 


THI PLAY AND liHE 


RMOREL arranged for the reading of the play one 
evening four cr five days later. It was a short notice, 
but she secured the people whom she wanted most, and 
trusted to chance for the others. She occupied herself 

in the interval in arranging the details and leading situations 
for a little comedy drama of her own—a play of some melo- 
dramatic force, inwhich, asin ‘* Hamlet,’ a certain guilty person 
was to discover by a kind of dumb show that his guilt was known 
to her. It was to be a comedy which no one, except herself, 
was to understand. Youshall see, directly, what an extremely 
clever little comedy it was, and how effective to the person 
principally concerned. She said nothing at all about this 
comedy even to Effie. As for words, there were none. They 
were left to the principal character. This is, indeed, the ancient 
and original drama. The situations were, at the outset, devised 
beforehand. The actors filled in the dialogue. This form of 
drama is still kept up, and with vigour. When the schoolboy 
sets the beoby-trap, or sews up the shirt-sleeves, or greases the 
side-walk—if that old situation is still remembered—or practises 
any other kindly and mirthful sally, the victim supplies the 
words. The confidence trick in all its branches is another form 
of the primitive drama, and this evening’s performance with 
reference to a certain person was only another example. You 
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will hear, presently, what admirable dialogue was elicited by 
Armorel’s situations. 

By half past eight she had completed the mounting 
of her piece. First, for the reading of the play she placed 
a table at the side of the room, with a space at the back 
sufficient for a chair, or for a person to sit. A reading- 
lamp, with one of those silver cowls that throw the 
whole light upon the table, stood at either end, illumin- 
ating a small space in the middle. This was for the mani- 
pulation of the dolls. For, though the people had been 
asked to come for a reading, Armorel had determined to try 
the experiment of a recitation, accompanied by the presentment 
of those puppets which Effie had dressed with such care, and 
her brother manipulated so deftly. Needless to say that more 
than one rehearsal had been held. In front of the table she 
placed a semicircle of chairs for some of her audience. At one 
side of the table were the piano: a music-stand, with a violin- 
case, gave promise of an overture. Between the music-stand 
and the table was room for a person to stand, and on the table 
a water-decanter and a glass showed that this was the place 
for the reciter. On the other side of the table, in the corner 
of the room, stood an easel, and on it a picture, with curtains 
arranged so that they could fall over and cover it up. The 
picture was lighted up by two lamps. The room had no othe 
lights in it at all, so that, if these two lamps were lowered or 
extinguished, the only light would be that thrown by the read- 
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ing-lamps upon the table. As for the picture, it was as yet 
unfinished, but nearly finished. Of course it was Roland Lee’s 
new pir ture. TI his evening, inde« d, which prote essed to be the 
simple reading of a new play by a new writer, included a great 
deal more: it included, in fact, Roland’s return to the arena 
he had deserted, and, as you shall see, the stepping upon. the 
stage of both the twins, brother and sister. When one adds 
that Mr. Alec Feilding would be one of the company, you 
understand, dear reader, the nature of Armorel’s comedy, and 
the kind of situation devised and prepared by that artful and 
vindictive young lady. 

‘*How long will it take, dear?’’ asked 
wearily contemplating these preparations. 

‘**] should say that the play will take an hour and a half o1 
two hours to recite. Then there will be a little music between 
the acts. I dare say it will last two hours and a half.’’ 

Oh, that will bring us to half past eleven at least ! 
then it will be too late for anything else.’’ 

‘* We don’t want anything else to-night.”’ 

**No, dear. The play will be quite enough for us. I wish 
it was over. I am so constituted, Armorel, that I cannot see 
the least use in going out of my way to help anybody. If you 
succeed in helping people to climb up, they only trample on you 
as soon as they get the chance If you fail, they are a burden 
upon you for life. These two Wilmot people, for instance : 
what are you going to do with them when you have read their 
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play and stuff’ You can't get a manager to play it any the 
more for having it read. The two are no further advanced.”’ 

**Yes; I shall have made the young man known. He will 
be introduced. Mr. Stephenson promised to bring some 
with him, and you have asked Mr. Feilding to do the 

me. An introduction pt rhaps the creation of some personal 
erest—may be to Archie of the greatest advantage.”’ 

** Then he will rise by your help, and he will proceed to 
trample upon you. Thatis, if the brother is like the sister. 
If ever I saw ‘trampler’ written plain on any woman's face, 
it is written on the great square block of bone that Effie Wilmot 
calls a forehead.” 

“They may trample on me if they 
replicd, smiling 

The tramplers were naturally the first to arrive. They 
were both pale, and they trembled, especially the one who was 
not going to speak. He came in, limping on his crutches, 
and looked around with terror at the preparations. One does 
not realise before the night comes what a serious thing is a 
first appearance in public. Besides, the strong light on the 
table, the expectant chairs, the arrangement of everything, 
presented an aspect at once critical and threatening. The 
manuscript play and the box of puppets were in readiness. 

** Now, Archie,’’ suid Armorel, *‘it is not yet nine o'clock. 
You shall have a cup of coffee to steady your nerves. So sha!l 
you, Effie. After that we will settle She talked 
about other things to distract their thoughts. ‘ See, Effic, 
that is Roland Lee’s new picture. It is not yet finished. ‘The 
central figure is myself. You see, it is as yet only sketched in. 
I am going to sit for him, but he has caught a good likeness, 
has he not? It will be a lovely picture when it is completed, 
and I am going to give him permission to flatter me as 
much as ever he pleases. The among the outer 
rocks of Scilly. We will go there some day and sail about the 
Western Islands, and I will show you Camber Rock and the 
Channel, and Castle Bryher and Menovawr and Maiden Bower, 
and all the lovely places where I lived till I was sixteen years 
of age Are you in good voice to-night, Effie? ’’ 

“I don't know. I hope so.” 

** She has eaten nothing all day,”’ said Archie. 

** You are not really frightened, are you, Effie’? The girl 
was white with nervousness. ‘A little excited and anxicou:. 
Will you have another cup of coffee? A little jelly? Ne- 
member [ shall be close beside you, with the play in my haud, 
to prompt. I like your dress. You look very well in white, 
dear.”’ 

‘Oh! Armorel, IT am horribly frightened. 
break down, Archie’s chance will be ruined. 
it badly I shall spoil the play.”’ 

**You will not break down, dear; you will 
nothing but the play. You will forget the people. 
it will be so dark that you will hardly see them.”’ 

“TI will try my best. Perhaps when I begin—Oh! for 
Archie's sake, I would stand up on the stage at the theatre and 
speak before allthe people! And yet ”’ - 

** She had no sleep last night,’’ said her brother. ‘I think, 
after all, I had better read it. Only I read so badly.’’ 

Armorel’s face fell. She had thought so much of the 
reciting. Then Mrs. Elstree came to the rescue. 

**Nonsense,’’ she said. ‘You three people are making 
yourselves so nervous that you will most certainly break down. 
Now, Mr. Wilmot, go into your own place. Set out your 
dolls. Here ’s your cardboard back scene.’’ She arranged it 
while Archie got himself and his crutches into the chair 
behind, and began to take the dolls out of their box. ‘So. 
Now don’t speak to your sister. You willonly make her worse. 
And as for you, Effie, if you break down now you will bea 
most disgraceful coward. With your brother's future, perhaps, 
dependent on your courage. For shame! Pull yourself 
together !’’ Effie, thus rudely stimulated, and by a person she 
disliked greatly, lost her limpness and stood upright. Her 
face also put on a little colour, and her lips stiffened. ‘The 
tonic worked, in fact. Then Zoe went on. ‘* Now,”’’ she said, 
*‘take up your position here. How are you going to stand? 
Fold your hands so. That is a very good attitude to begin 
with. Of course, you understand nothing of gesture. Don’t 
try it. Change your hands a little—so-—front—right—left— 
like that. And don’t—don’t—don't hold your head like that, 
facing the crowd. Hold it up—like this. Look at the corner 
of that cornice—straight up. Oh ! you will lower your head as 
you go on. But, to begin with, and at the opening of each 
act, look up to that corner. Remember, if you break down’’—— 
There she stopped, and left her standing in position. ‘‘ You 
will do now,’’ she said. 

** Besides,”’ said Armorel, ‘‘ no one will look at you. 
will all be looking at Archie’s actors.”’ 

The dramatist, relegated to the humble position of fan- 
toccini-man, would be also in complete shade behind the table. 
He would not be seen, whatever emotion of anxiety he should 
feel. And for dexterity of manipulation with his puppets he 
could vie even with the tirm of Codlin and Short. 

The noise of cups and saucers in the dining-room pro- 
claimed the arrival of guests. ‘The first to come was Roland 
Lee, still a little shy, as Alexander Selkirk might have been, 
or Philip Quarles, or Mr. Penrose, on his return to civilised 
society. He looked about the room. Mrs. Elstree—looking 
resigned—and Armorel, standing by the fire, and the two 
performers. Nobody else. And, in a place of honour, his 
unfinished picture. 

** It looks very well, doesn’t it?’’ said Armorel. ‘‘I wish 
it was a little more complete. But it will do to show.” 

** Are you quite sure it is wise ?’’ 

**Quite sure. The sooner you show everybody what you 
can do the better.’’ 

‘*T have found a new studio,’’ he told her in low tones. 
‘*T have moved in to-day. It is among the old lot of men. I 
have gone back to them just as if I had only been gone for a 
day. I don’t find that they have got on very much. Perhaps 
they spend too much time smoking pipes and cigarettes and 
talking. They chaff me, but with respect, because, I believe, 
they think I have been staying in a lunatic asylum. Respect, 
you know, is due to madmen and to old men.”’ 

**T hope it is the kind of studio you want.”’ 

**Tt will do. I am anxious to begin your sittings. 
can you come?” 

** Any day you please. To-morrow. The next day. 
begin at once.”’ 

Then came a small party of men — journalists and 
critics — captured by Dick Stephenson at the club, and 
bribed to come by the promise of an introduction to the 
beautiful Miss Armorel Rosevean. I do not think they 
expected much joy from the amateur reading of an unacted 
piece. It is melancholy, indeed, to consider that though the 

reliminary and tentative preformance of the unacted play— 

ong prayed for—has been at last established, the promised 
appearance of the great dramatist has not yet come off—nay, the 
theatrical critic weeps, swears, and growls at the mention of a 
matinée, and when he is requested to attend one passes it on if 
he can to his younger brother in the calling. And yet such 
great treasures were expected! However, they agreed to come 
and listen on this occasion. It shall be put down to their 
credit as a Samaritan deed. 
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** Dick Stephenson,”’ said Armorel, with an assumption of 
old friendship which filled him with pride, ‘I hope you are 
come here to-night in a rcally scrious frame of mind- you and 
your friends.”’ 

‘* We are always serious. 

**T mean that you are going to hear an ambitious piece of 
work. All I ask of you is to listen seriously, and to remember 
that it is really the work of a man who aims at the very 
highest.’’ 

** Will he reach the very highest ¢’’ 

“IT donot know. But I am quite certain that there are 
very few artists, in any branch, who dare to aim high. Listen, 
and try to understand what the poet has attempted —- what has 
been in his mind. Promise me this.’’ 

** Certainly, I will promise you so much.’’ 

** Thank you. It was for this that I asked you to-night. 
And see—here is your old friend Roland Lee.’’ The two 
young men shook hands rather sheepishly—the one because 
he had been an Ass—a long-eared Ass ; and the other, because 
he was not guiltless of letting his friend slip out of his hands 
without a remonstrance and so away into paths unknown. ‘‘I 
hear,”’ said Armorel, with her beautiful seriousness, ‘‘ that 
you two have suffered yourselves to drift apart of late. I 
hope that will be all over now. Oh! you must never give 
up the early friendships. Have you seen Roland’s new 
picture? He has lcnt it to me for this evening. Come and 
look at it.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ cried one of the men, ‘‘ it is an unfinished picture 
of Alec Feilding’s!”’ 

Roland turned hot and red. 

**Not at all,”’ said Armorel. ‘This is a sketch made in 
the isles of Scilly and in my presence, five years ago. As for 
the figure, you see it is not yet completed. I am the model. 
You remember Scilly, Dick Stephenson ? To be sure, you were 
not with us when we used to go sailing about among the rocks.’’ 

**T have reason to remember Scilly, seeing that you saved 
my life there, and Roland’s too. But the picture is curiously 
in Feilding’s style. Only it seems to me better than any of 
his. Old man’’—he laid his hand on Roland’s shoulder: it 
was the renewal of the ancient friendship—‘ old man, you ’ve 
done the trick at last.’’ 

Philippa came next, with her father and two or three girls. 
They, in their turn, called out upon the striking similarity in 
style. A few more people came, and it was a quarter past 
nine. But the man for whom Armorel had especially arranged 
her little comedy did not come. He was late. Perhaps he 
would not come at all. 

‘* We must wait no longer,’’ said Armorel. 
body please to sit down ?”’ 

Philippa placed herself at the piano. Armorel took out her 
violin and tuned it. First, however, she made a L'ttle speech. 

“‘T have asked you,’’ she said, ‘‘to come this evening in 
order to hear a play read. It is a play written by a young 
gentleman in whom I take the deepest interest. I hope greatly 
that it will succeed. But we want your judgment and opinion 
as well as ourown. The play belongs to all time and to no 
time. The scene is laid in Italy, and in the sixteenth century ; 
but it might as well have been laid in London and in the 
nineteenth—only that we are more self-governed than a 
dramatist likes, and we conceal our emotions. It is a play of 
romance and of human passion. I entreat you to consider it 
seriously—as seriously as the author himself considers it. We 
have arranged for you a list of the dramatis persona, with a 
little scenario of each act—there are three—and we think that 
if, instead of hearing it read, we have it recited, while the 
author himself plays the piece before us by puppets on this 
little stage, we shall get a clearer idea of the dramatic merits 
of the piece.”’ 

This speech done, everybody took up the little book of the 
play and began to read the scenario, while Armorel played 
an overture with Philippa. 

She played a Hungarian piece, one of the things that cre 
now played everywhere—a quite short piece. 

When it was finished, Roland lowered the lamps beside his 
picture, and covered them with crimson shades. ‘Then there 
was no other light in the room but that from the two reading- 
lamps on the table. Just before the lamps were lowered 
Mr. Alec Feilding arrived, with half a dozen men whom he 
had brought with him. She saw his startled face as he caught 
sight of the picture as the lights were lowered. In the twilight 
she could still distinguish his face among the men who stood 
behind the chairs. And she watched him. Then Effie, who 
had not seen the latest arrival, took her place, and the play 
began. 

The effect was new and very curious. The people sawa 
girl standing up beside the table—only the shadow of a girl— 
a ghostly figure in white—the spectre of a white face—two 
bright eyes flashing in the dim light. And they heard her 
voice, a rich low contralto, beginning to recite the play. 

It is not the nervous creature who breaks down. He may 
generally be trusted. He lies awake for whole nights before 
the time arrives: he reaches the spot weak-kneed, trembling, 
and pale; but when the hour strikes he braces himself, 
stands up, and goes through with it. Effie had been partly 
pulled together, it is true, by the rough exhortation of Mrs. 
Elstree, but some credit must be given to her own resolution. 
She began with a little hesitation, fearing that she should 
forget the words. Then they came back to her: she saw them 
written plainly before her eyes in that friendly corner of the 
cornice: she hesitated no longer: in full and flowing flood she 
poured forth the dialogue, helped to right modulation by the 
strength of her own feeling and her belief in the beauty and 
the splendour of the drama. Armorel meantime watched her 
man. He had seen the picture. Now he recognised the play, and 
he knew the reciter. As he stood at the back, tall above the rest, 
she saw his face change from astonishment gradually to dismay. 
It was rather a wooden face, but it passed plainly and suc- 
cessively through the phases of doubt and certainty to that of 
dismay. Yes; dismay was written on that face, with discom- 
fiture and suspicion. In a more demonstrative age he would 
have sat gnawing his nails : every wicked man, overtaken by the 
consequence of his own wickedness, used formerly to gnaw his 
nails. On the stage of the last century he would have turned 
upon his persecutors with a ‘‘ Death and confusion !’’ before 
he banged off the scene. We no longer use those fine old 
phrases. On the present stage he would stand with straight- 
ened arms and bowed head, while the rest of the company 
pointed fingers of scorn at him, crushed but defiant. In 
Armorel’s drawing-room he stood quiet and motionless, trying 
to collect himself. Ile saw, first of all, Roland Lee’s new 
picture in the corner; he saw Roland Lee himself, no longer 
the negligent, despairing sloven, but once more a gentleman 
to outer view, and in his right mind. Next, he observed that 
Effie, his own poet, was reciting the play; and, thirdly, 
that the play was that for which he had himself made a bid. 
Thus all three—painter, poet, and dramatist—wcre friends of 
this girl; and they had all three, he knew quite well, slipped 
clean out of his hands for ever, and were lost to him; and all 
three, he also knew quite well, without being told, had related 
the history of his doings and dealings with themselves. There- 
— while the play proceeded, his heart sank low—lower— 

ower. 
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There were three acts. When the first was finished Armorel 
stood up again and, with Philippa, played another little piece, 
but not long. And so between the second and the third. 

Watching the people, Armorel became aware that the play 
had gripped them, and held them fast. Noone moved. The 
little space upon the table between the two lamps, whcre the 
puppets stood before the painted screcn of cardboard, became 
a scene richly mounted: it was a garden, or a dancing-hall, or 
an arbour, cr a library, just as those little books told them, 
and the puppets were men and women. We want so little of 
mounting to fire theimagination, if only the poethasthe strength 
to seize it and to hold it by his words. Nothing, in this case, 
but a modulated voice reciting a dramatic poem, and, to help 
it out, a dozen dressed dolls, six or seven inches high, standing 
stiffly on a little stage. Yet, even when passion was at its 
highest, in the great scene of the third act, they were not 
ridiculous. Nobody laughed at the dolls. That was because 
the showman knew their capabilities. When they stood in 
their place, they indicated the nature of the situation and 
explained the words. Had he tried to make them act, he 
would have spoiled the whole. They made a series of 
groups—tahleaux vivants, poses plaxtiques—constantly changed 
by the deft hands of the showman, finding relief in this 
occupation for the anxiety in his soul. For he, less fortunate 
than Effie, who had grasped the cheering truth, could not read 
in the circle of still faces before him their rapt and magnetised 
condition. 

And now the end of the third act was neared. The ree‘ter 
rose to the concluding chapter. Iler voice, firm and clcar, 
rang out in the dim light. ‘he younger girls in the audicnce 
caught each other’s hands. The ‘‘lines’’ were good lincs, 
strong and nervous, rapid and yet intense, equal to the 
strength and intensity of the situation. 

At last the play was finished. 

‘* Effie !’’ Armorel caught her in her arms, ‘‘ you have done 
splendidly !”’ 

But the girl drew back. The honours of the evening were 
not for her, but for her brother: she stood aside. 

Armorel took the cowls from the reading-lamps, and the 
room returned to light. Then the people began all to press 
round the dramatist and to shake hands solemnly with him, to 
murmur, to assure, to congratulate, and to prophesy. And the 
loud voice of Mr. Alec Feilding arose as he stepped forward 
among the first and grasped the young man’s hand. 

** Archie !’’ he said with astounding fricndliness, ‘‘ this is 
better than I expected. Let me congratulate you! I have 
had the privilege,’’ he explained to the multitude, ‘‘of hearing 
this play—at least, a part of it—already. I told you, my dear 
boy, that your situations were splendid, but your dialogue 
wanted pulling together in parts. You have attended to my 
advice. Iam glad of it. The result promises to be a splendid 
success. Whatsay you?’’ Le turned to a very well-known 
dramatic critic whom he had brought with him. 

‘* Tf you can get the proper man to play the leading part,”’ 
he replied more quietly, ‘‘the play seems to me an assured 
success. Frankly, Mr. Wilmot, I think you have written a most 
poetical and most romantic piece. It is valuable, not only for 
itself, but for the promise it contains.’’ 

‘*For its promise,’’ repeated Alec Feilding Llandly, ‘as J 
told you, my dear boy, for its promise —its admirable promise. 
I shall not rest now until this play is produced—either at the 
Lyceum or at the Haymarket. Once more.’’ Again he grasped 
Archie by the hand. Then another and another followed. It 
was not until the next day the dramatist recovered presence of 
mind enough to remember that Mr. Feilding had not given 
him any advice : that he had not said it was a work of promise: 
that he had offered to buy it for fifty pounds and bring it out 
as his own, with his own name put to it: and that noalteration 
of any kind had been made in it. 


When Mr. Alec Feilding stepped back, he perecived that 
someone had turned up the lamps beside the picture. He was 
a man of great presence of mind und resource. He instantly 
stepped over to the picture and began to examine it curiously. 
Armorel followed him. 

** This is by my old friend Mr. Roland Lee,” she said. ‘‘ Do 
you know him? Let me introduce him to you.’? The men 
bowed distantly as those who, having met for the first time 
in a crowd, see no reason for desiring to mect each other again. 
That they should so meet, with such an assumpt:on of never 
having met before, struck Armorel with admiration. 

‘* The picture is a good deal in your own style, Feilding,’ 
said one of the critics. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ replied the successful painter in that style, 
briefly. 

‘*Tt is taken from a sketch,’’ Armorel explained, ‘‘ made 
by Mr. Lee while he was staying with us in the Scilly Isles. 
He made a great number at the time— which is now five years 

Alec Feilding heard this statement with outward 
composure. Inwardly he was raging. 

‘*It is, in fact, exactly in your style,’’ said the same critic. 
**One would say that it was a copy of one of your pictures.’’ 

** Perhaps,’’ he replied again. 

‘*Tf,’’? said Roland, ‘‘ Mr. Feilding sends another picture 
in the same style for exhibition this year, I hope that the 
similarity of style may be tested by their hanging side by 
side.’’ 

‘*Shall you send anything this year—in the same style?” 
asked Armorel. 

‘*T hardly know. I have not decided.”’ 

The critic looked at the picture more closely. ‘‘ Strange ! 
he murmured. ‘‘One would swear . the same style—so 
individual—and belonging to two different men !”’ 

Then Roland covered his picture over with the curtain. 
There had been enough said. 

** Now,”’ said Armorel, ‘‘after our emotions and our fatigues 
of the play, we are exhausted. There is supper in the next 
room. Before we go in I want to sing youa song. I am not 
a singer, you know, and you must only expect simple warbling. 
But I want you to like the song.” 

She sat down to the piano and played a few bars of intro- 
duction. Then she sang the first verse—it was Effie’s latest 
song, that which Mr. Feilding had accepted but not yet pub- 
lished. 

IIe heard and recognised. 


” 


This third blow finished him. 
IIe sat down on the nearest chair, speechless. Mrs. Elstree 
watched him, wondering what was the matter with him. For 
he was in a speechless rage. Lucky for him that it was 
speechless, because for the moment he was beside himself, 
and might have suid anything. 

‘That is the first verse,’’ said Armorel. 
an old French air which I found in a book. The words seem 
written for the music. There are two more verses.”’ 

She sang them through. Her voice was pleasing though 
not strong: she sang sweetly and with feeling, just as she had 
sung in the old days on the shores of Samson, to the accom- 
paniment of the waves lapping along the white sands, and she 
watched the man whom she had been torturing the whole 
evening through. Would not even this rouse him to some 
word or deed which might proclaim him a pretender and an 
impostor discovered? She knew, you see, that the lines were 
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actually in type ready to appear as another poem by the 
Editor. She finished and rose. ‘‘Do you like the song, 
Philippa?’’ she said. ‘‘I have even had it printed and set 
to music. Anybody that pleases may carry away a copy. I 
hope everybody will, and keep it in remembrance of this evening. 
For the words are written by Miss Effie Wilmot, who has 
recited so beautifully her brother's play. We will share the 
honours of the evening between them. Archie, will you give 
me yourarm? Roland Lee, will you take Eftie? Do you like 
the words, Mr. Feilding? ”’ 

** Very much indeed. I had seen them before you, I think.” 

“Yes? Then you recognised them. You have secn other 
poems by the same hand, I believe ?”’ 

**Good-night, Miss Rosevean. I have had a delightful 
evening.”’ He retired without any supper. On his way out, 
he passed Effie. ‘* You shouid have trusted me,’’ he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘* I expected, at least, common confidence. You will 
find that I have kept my promise—and you have broken yours.”’ 
He passed on, and disappeared. Then they trooped in to the 
dining-room, where they found spread that kind of midnight 
refection which is dea to the hearts of those who are yet young 
enough to love champagne and chicken. And after supper 
they went back te the drawing-room and danced. Mrs. Elstree 
played to them—nobody could play a waltz better. Roland 
danced with Armorel. ‘‘ You make me believe,’’ he said, at 
the end of the waltz, ‘‘ that I am really back again.”’ 

** Of course you are back aygain.”’ 

Then Armorel danced with the critics, and talked about the 
play ; and they all promised to go to great actors and speak 
about this wonderful drama. And so all were away at last, 
and all to bed, well content. 

* But,’’ said Zoe, when the last was gone, ‘‘ what was the 
matter with Alec? Why did he look so glum? What made 
him in such an awful rage? He can get into a blind rage, 
Armorel—blind and speechless. As for that, I would not 
give a button for a man who could not. But what was the 
matter with him ?”’ 

** Was he in a rage? Perhaps he wished that he had writien 
the play himself. Such a clever man as that would be sorry, 
perhaps, that anything good was written, except by himself.’’ 

Mr. Alec Feilding rushed down the stairs and into the street. 
He hailed a cab, and jumped into it. 

** Fleet-street! Quick!” 

His printers, he knew, had work which kept them at work 
on Thursday nights till long past midnight. It was not too 
late to make a correction. His paper would be printed in the 
morning, and ready for issue by five o’clock in the afternoon. 
In fact, Effie received a note from him on Saturday morning :— 

‘* My dear Effie,’? he wrote, ‘‘ I send you a copy of my new 
number. You will find, on looking into the Editorial columns, 
that I have performed what I promised. Not only have I 
accepted and published your very charming verses, but I have 
added a brief note introducing the writer as a débutante of 
promise. So muh I am very pleased to have been able to do for 
you. Now, as one writer introducing another, I leave you with 
your public. Give them of your best. Let your first set of pub- 
lished verses prove your worst. Aim at the best and highest ; 
write in a spirit of truth; let your Art be sincere and self- 
respectful. 

‘*T am sorry that this note, written on Tuesday, could not 
contain what I should much have wished to add, had I known 
it: that your verses have been adapted to an old air by Miss 
Armorel Rosevean. You did not, however, think fit to take 
me into your confidence. 

**T cannot hope to give you more than an occasional appear- 
ance in my columns. I should advise you, with this intro- 
duction of mine and the credentials of being published in my 
paper, to send verses to the magazines. I think you will 
have little difficulty with the help of my name in gaining 
admission. 

‘* Allow me to add my congratulations on your brother’s 
undoubted success. His play is admirable as a chamber play. 
It may also succeed on the stage, but of this it is impossible 
to be certain. Meantime, it is very cheering to find that he 
listens to the advice of those who have a right to speak, and 
that he follows that advice. It is both cheering to his friends 
and promising as regards his own future. I do not regret the 
time that | spent in advising upon that play. 

‘*] remain, my dear Effie, very sincerely yours, 
‘*Atec Feripine.”’ 

The paper which contained the verses contained also the 
following paragraph :— 

**Tn place of the usual editorial verses—my Editorial duties 
do not always give me leisure for the service of the Muse—I have 
great pleasure in inserting a set of verses from the pen of a 
young lady whose name is new to my readers. She makes her 
bow to my readers in this column. I venture, however, to 
prophesy that she will not long remain unknown. Wherever 
the English language is spoken, before many years the name 
of Effie Wilmot shall be known and loved. This is the 
prophecy of one who at least can recognise good work when 
he sees it.”’ 

Effie read both letter and paragraph to her brother, who 
raged and stormed about the alleged advice and assistance. 
She also read them both to Armorel, who only laughed a little. 

‘*But,’’ said Effie, ‘‘ he never helped Archie at all! He 
gave him no advice !’’ 

‘* My dear, if he chooses to say that he did, what does it 
matter? Time goes on, and every day will make your brother 
rise higher and Mr. Feilding sink lower. And as to the verses, 
Effie, and your—your first appearance ’’ — Effie turned 
away her shamefaced cheek—‘‘ why, we will take his advice 
and try other editors. Mr. Feilding is, indeed, the cleverest 
99 


man in London! 
(To be continued.) 
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SWITZERLAND IN SPRING. 
Sooner or later the fact will be forced upon usor upon our children 
that the world, and, above all, that the capitals of the world, are 
becoming too thickly populated to permit everybody to take 
holidays at the same time of the year. Already the patience 
of patcrfamilias and the resources of our railway companies 
are taxed to the uttermost when the “ holiday season,” as it is 
called, comes round, and hotels and lodging-houses at home 
and abroad are filled beyond the measure of either comfort or 
health. The prejudice in favour of August and September for 
the holiday months of these to whom life is not all play 
is deeply imbedded in our race. It comes to us with the 
authority of prescribed custom, it recalls the days of our 
school-life, and it coincides with what we fondly imagine 
is the period of fine weather. With regard to the last point, 
we appeal to the experience of any head of a household of 
ten years’ standing, and ask him whether he can honestly 
say that his summer holiday, although selected with due 
regard to meteorological aspects and conditions, has not been as 
often as not marked by continued spells of bad weather, in 
which cold and rain have been either intermingled or engaged 
in almost daily struggles for the mastery. 

In advocating a wider range for the holiday season, we 
cannot insure better weather for tourists, but we can, at all 
events, promise them weather not less delusive to their hopes, 
except, perhaps, in January and February, during which only 
the shores of the Mediterranean (and even there not uninter- 
ruptedly) are attractive to such as cannot afford the time and 
cost involved by ocean trips. Moreover, if Switzerland be 
selected as the spring playground, we can hold out the prospect 
of far greater grandeur, of bright, stimulating air, and of 
bracing glacier breezes, without a tithe of the trouble and 
expense which the pursuit of these “necessities of modern 
life” involves in the late summer. With the return of 
the vernal equinox the clouds which throughout the 
early parts of the year have been clinging to the 
mountain sides begin to roll away; the mists and 
even fogs which hung over the lakes north of the 
Alps, as dense and persistent as those which infest our 
coasts, disappear as if by magic. The first bright days of sun- 
shine reveal the mountains clothed in beauties wholly unknown 
to the summer visitor, while the crisp air makes him feel that 
spring is no longer the season to which all who have passed 
the limit of forty years look forward to as a transition period 
of lassitude and depressed spirits. 

For example, let some of our countrymen more independent 
in thought at least weigh the advantages and drawbacks which 
a revolution in their annual routine would involve. <A certain 
portion of them would, doubtless, lose the “ London season,” 


with its noise and heat and bustle; but, after a few years, it 


is quite possible to imagine life bearable without the mono- 
tonous round of dances and “at homes,” of race-meetings at 
Epsom and Ascot, of boating at Henley, and of cricket-matches 
at Lords— 
The pleasures which Fashion makes dutics, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 
The Inxury of looking at Beanties, 
The tedium of talking to Mutes ; 
The female diplomatists, planners 
Of matches for Laura and Jane ; 
The ice of her Ladyship’s manners, 
The ice of his Lordship’s champagne. 
Moreover, how very small a fraction of the population in 
reality belongs to that “upper crust” which, on the ground 
that “ noblesse oblige,” considers the performance of certain 
social functions indispensable to the maintenance of the 
British Constitution !—for it wonld be idle to suppose that 
they can possibly entail a scrap of pleasure upon either the 
performers or the lookers-on. 

On the other side of the reckoning, let us see what can be 
offered to such as take their holiday when Nature puts on 
her fresh dress, and prepares to receive and entertain her 
devotees. The crossing of the Channel will be found as easy 
(or as unpleasant) in one as another. Summer brings no im- 
munity from sudden storms, and, once the equinoctial gales 
are passed, the chances of a smooth passage are as great in 
April as in August. The arrival on the other side need no 
longer be the signal for a frantic attempt to storm the railway 
train or to sack the buffet. There is room for everyone in the 
former, and plenty of waiters to supply our wants at the 
latter. If our journey be by day, we note by the state of the 
fields and willows, of the marsh plants and poplars, that on 
our side of the Channel we are a few days in advance of our 
neighbours—that the hedgerows of Kent and Sussex give more 
sign of returning life than the woodsides of Picardy or the 
orchards of Normandy. And this backwardness of nature in 
France accompanies us far after Paris has been left behind, 
for these inland countries, far away from the soft seabreezes, 
are longer held by the nip of the winter's cold than our more 
northern pastures. But, if the forest of Compiégne as yet 
shows little signs of life, that of Fontainebleau is just break- 
ing through the brown scarf which it has worn throughout 
the winter months. In sheltered spots the violets and prim- 
roses are showing their heads, and a little later we shall find 
the ground blue with wild hyacinths and forget-me-nots. As 
we rush into the vine-growing country, we are astonished at 
the change of scene. No longer the hillside bears its heavy 
weight of foliage, beneath which we guess although we seldom 
see the golden or the purple grapes. The gnarled stumps 
which a few months hence will be throwing out their leafy 
tendrils now scarcely stand six inches out of the grey ground ; 
but already the provident rendanger is fixing the espaliers, 
well knowing that, when once the vine begins to shoot, 
it will be useless to attempt to keep pace with nature. 

Passing across the Burgundian plains, over which the sun 
in its golden haze recalls a landscape of Clande, little by little 
we lose sight of the harbingers of spring. Higher up, beyond 
the vineyards, the pastures are even now scarcely green, the 
grey hand of the winter's frost seems still to hold the 
meadows. On the Swiss side of the Jura the sheep and the 
cattle are still in the valleys and in their byres; and not 
until St. Nicoméde (June 1) will the procession of cows to 
the mountains set every village in the twenty-two cantons 
echoing with the tinkling of innumerable bells. 

As a compensation, however, in most of the large towns 
the drilling of the year's recruits goes on almost without 
intermission, and travellers may watch the gradual deve- 
lopment of the Swiss soldier out of the raw material of the 
Swiss citizen. The ways of the officers and sergeants are not 
those of other countries, and Englishmen and Germans will be 
especially astonished at the familiar jokes and loud laughter 
which are heard in the ranks as they go through the “ goose- 
step” or the “frog’s hop,” in little squads of ten or twenty, 
under the eye of a good-tempered “ veteran,” who has probably 
had six months’ training. It is wonderful, however, to see the 
rapidity with which the “citizen soldiers” pick up sufficient 
knowledge of their business to handle their rifles—if not 
gracefully, at least firmly—and how quickly they pass 
into sharpshooters, who know how to occupy every bit 
of shelter, and to turn to the best account the loose order 
of skirmishing which is so highly prized by the Swiss 
soldiers. The spring traveller will meet many other little 


traits of national life, of which he will get no glimpse when 
the rush of strangers sets every Switzer thinking of the golden 
harvest to be then garnered. 

And if from these he turns to the beauties of nature, he 
will soon realise before his eyes a far more imposing array 
than meets him in his summer rambles, unless he pushes 
his way deep among the mountains. In April, and far 
into May, he will find the mountains which line the southern 
shore of the Lake of Geneva covered with snow halfway 
down to the water's edge, the black pines standing out in 
bold relief against the white winding-sheet with which the earth 
is still covered. His favourite mountains, the Dent d’Oche, 
the Tour d’Ay, the Dent de Jaman, are no longer “ pale and grey 
in the blue profound,” but sparkling white, and so are all the 
mountains which close the “ fond du lac.” On the other side, 
the summits of the Jura also wear their wintry covering, 
relieving the dark shadows with which in summer- 
time they are weighed down. One other charm which 
must not be forgotten is that, as a rule, the weather 
during this period is brilliant, and the air blowing over 
the snow-peaks is as invigorating as that of the Bel-Alp or 
the Riffel in late summer. If the rebuse 80 much dreaded 
by the Vatdois vine-growers comes on, it lasts for scarcely 
more than a day or two, and, except at Geneva, where “la 
bise ” is as merciless and cutting as the east wind in May in 
our country, there is nothing to fear from sudden changes of 
temperature. In a word, we can cordially recommend those 
who have not made the experiment to try the effects of 
Switzerland in spring, even if by so doing they should have to 
face the still doubtful, because untried, pleasures of London 
in August or September. ‘They will find the railway journeys 
unfatiguing, landlords attentive, hotels uncrowded, and the 
flowers in profusion. If these do not constitute the charms of 
travel, we know not what does. L. R. 





MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Mr. Charles Edward Ilobhouse, eldest son of 
Sir Charles P. Hobhouse, Bart., with Georgina, only daughter 
of Mr. G. P. Fuller, M.P., of Neston Park, Corsham, Wilts, 
took place in Neston Church on April 24. The bridegroom 
was attended by Mr. H. C. Howard, 60th Rifles, as best man ; 
and the bride was followed to the altar by three pages— Master 
Edward Fuller, Master Reginald Hobhouse, and Master Frank 
Nangle. 

The marriage of Mr. William Cassell Mande of Bracken- 
wood, Bournemouth, with Miss Sophie Dora Spicer, the 
daughter of the late Mr. John W. Gooch Spicer of Spye Park, 
Wiltshire, took place on April 19 at St. Mary’s Church, 
Cadogan-street. ‘The Bishop of Salford officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. Father Oxton. The bride was led to the altar by her 
brother, Captain Spicer, and was attended by a page—the Hon. 
Ivan Hay. Don José de Zulueta was the best man. Owing to 
a recent bereavement the wedding guests were restricted to a 
few friends. 


Princess Louise presides at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall-yard, on Saturday after- 
noon, May 3. 

Mr. William Bull's annual exhibition of rare and choice 
orchids is now on view at his nursery, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
The plants are arranged with artistic skill and good taste, due 
regard being paid to the size, form, and endless variety of tint 
and colour of the many thousand heads of bloom on show. 

The Doncaster Town Council have agreed to guarantee 
£2000 towards the expenses of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
visit tothe town in 1891. There has been some rivalry between 
Leeds and Doncaster as to which town should have the honour 
of the society's visit inthe year named. Leeds could not 
obtain a suitable site, and the society has consequently fixed 
on the Race-common at Doncaster as the place for holding 
the show. 

The following awards of bursaries and scholarships have 
been made at Edinburgh University : The Thomson bursary, 
W. A. Potts. The Junior Mackenzie bursary, H.S. Sturrock 
and C.O.'Thompson. The Senior Mackenzie bursary, C. Hubert 
Bond and A. O'D. Rowan. The Junior John Aitken Carlyle 
bursary, J. P. Stewart. The Senior Aitken Carlyle bursary, 
P. V. Locke. The Hope scholarship, Alexander D. White. The 
Mackay-Smith scholarship, R. W. Briggs. The Vans Dunlop 
scholarships, William Anderson Stephen, Louis Godfrey Irvine, 
and C. Bernard Fuller. 

A festival dinner in aid of the funds of the Hospital for 
Sick Children was held on April 22, at the Hotel Métropole. The 
Lord Mayor presided. This hospital, situated in Great Ormond- 
street, was the first in the United Kingdom specially devoted 
to the reception of sick children. It was opened in 1852. The 
twenty beds which it then contained have now increased to the 
number of 127. During the past year the number of in-patients 
treated has been 733, and more than 60,000 out-patients have 
also been attended to. Subscriptions to the amount of £2500 
were announced. 

How many ladies—and gentlemen too, for that matter— 
complain that their silver-plated spoons and forks are shabby 
simply because one or two small parts that receive an undue 
amount of wear when in use, or, by rubbing together when in 
the plate-basket, are bare and show the metal on which they 
are plated? This great disadvantage has now been overcome 
by Oetzmann’s patent silver-plating, by which unique method 
those parts receive about three times the usual amount of 
silver, and the other parts the quantity deposited on the best 
quality of other makers. This important invention should be 
a great boon to all, combined, as it is, with moderate cost. 
Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hampstead-road, London, the sole 
vendors and patentees, are to be congratulated on a most 
excellent invention, which possesses the great advantage over 
solid silver that, when engraved, it is not likely to be stolen, 
while the wear is very nearly equal and the cost infinitely less. 

The following are the preachers at Westminster Abbey on 
Sundays in May: The 4th, Bishop of Derry, at 10 a.m. in 
choir (offertory for the Bible Society); Canon Furse, at 
3 p.m. in choir; Bishop of London (temperance sermon), at 
7 p.m. in choir. The 11th, Canon Farse (offertory for Bishop 
of London's fund, also collections at three and seven), at 
10 a.m. in choir ; the Rev. J. R. Illingworth, Rector of Long- 
worth, at 3 p.m. in choir; the Rev. H. W. Webb Peploe, 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Onslow-square, at 7 p.m. in choir. The 
18th, the Rev. H. A. Lake, Vicar of Castle Hedingham (Queen's 
Westminster Volunteers to attend, offertory for poor of West- 
minster), at 10 a.m. in choir ; Canon Furse, at 3 p.m. in choir; 
the Bishop of Carlisle, at 7 p.m.in choir. The 25th (Whit 
Sunday), the Rev. R. Ottley, student of Christ Church and 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College (offertory for poor of 
Westminster), at 10a m.in choir ; the Dean, at 3 p.m. in choir; 
the Rev. W. Page-Roberts, Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere- 
street, at 7 p.m. in the nave. On Ascension Day, the 15th, at 
3 p.m., the Rev. A. Hamilton Baynes, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (offertory and collection for 
Church Building Society). 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
We referred last week to the claims of several works to especial notice, and we are glad, therefore, to 
bring some of the more important more distinctly before our readers. Mr. E. A. Goodall's “ Interior 


f+ . 7 ous . " ; . > 
of the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo,” is a solemn rendering of one of the most perfectly preserved 





monuments in the capital of Egypt. The architecture, which is wholly Saracenic, is seen to the best 
advantage, through the rich softened haze which falls through the windows in the roof ; while the 
massive arch which separates the entrance from the main building seems almost graceful by reason 
The worshippers are scattered about the pavement, each on his 
prayers enjoined by the faithful. Mr. Parker's 
adage “Les absens ont toujours 


of its admirable proportions. 
separate carpet, and devoutly reciting the daily 

Plea for an Absent One” tells its own story. We know the ol 
tort!” which is applicable to all sorts and conditions of men and women. Happy is it when some 
older and wiser head will recall the yood jualities of the absent one, and urge that silence may not 
necessarily mean neglect, and that promises made by true hearts do not grow fainter with time or 
distance! Mr. Parker's group is natural, and the sentiment is simple and unaffected : suggestive of 
a little cloud which may pass over any farmstead in our own count Mr. Geo. Clausen paints with 











“HARVEST IN CAMBRIA.”—H, CLARENCE WHAITE. 





a broader and more vigorous brush, and there is something like a whiff of the keen winter's 
of the * Boy Trimming a Hedge.” Mr. Clausen makes no concession 
lasses, following somewhat in the foot- “BOY TRIMMING A HEDGE.”—G. CLAUSEN 


the accomplished French 


wind in the eagerness 
to the beautiful in dealing with peasant lads and 
teps of M. Bastien-Lepage, though without “the ferocity” of 
artist In the present little study, the bare hedgerow, the brown- 
ish-grey ploughed field, accord with the hedger’s rough dress and 
and, although we miss in the composition that 
Professor Legros has thrown into similar studies, 








still rougher action ; 
peculiar touch which 
it has a power of its own which places it among the successful works of 
the present exhibition. Of Mr. R. W. Allan’s “ Vintage” in Medoc we 
spoke at length last week. He is one of the few members of the Old 
Society who seem anxious to break with its traditions, and to bring back 
the influence of a broader style. The leading defect of the work, in our 
eyes, is that the subject is not more clearly presented to the eye. There 
a nothing in the arrangement of the groups or in their accessories which 
recalls grape-gathering more than hop-picking“Or potato-gathering. The 
distinctive features of a vintage—the treading of the grapes, the purple- 
stained vats—are sought for in vain, and there is nothing in the action or 
grouping of the rendangers which distinguishes them from northern folk 
and their sedate habits. Nevertheless, we are bound to admit that in 
other respects the work is full of good points, and is suggestive of much 
latent power, which hitherto has manifested itself among Scottish scenes 
and people with considerable credit to the painter. Last, but by no means 
least, among the works that we have selected to show the calibre of the 
present exhibition, is Mr. Clarence Whaite’s “ Harvest in Cambria,” a 
fine exposition of that land of mountain and of cloud, where harvests are 
often scanty, and hard to garner. The still primitive way in which the 
stooks of corn are carried down from the high-lying fields to the far-off 
in Mr. Whaite’s picture; and he renders the 


farmstead is well seen 
with 


struggle between storm and sunshine among the mountains 
masterly effect. 














“THE VINTAGE,’? MEDOC,—ROBERT W. ALLAN. 
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“INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, CAIRO.”"—E. A, GOODALL. 


“A PLEA FOR AN ABSENT ONE.’’—J. PARKER. 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


SKETCHES FROM THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
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“THE LITTLE TRAMPS.” 
M. William Bouguereau, of whose “Little Tramps” we give 
a reproduction this week, belongs to the group of French 
artists who have remained firm in their allegiance to the “Old 
Salon,” where this work appears. M. Bouguereau has steadily 
climbed the ladder of French art fame. He was born in 1852 
at La Rochelle—the last stronghold of the Huguenots—and 
a neighbourhood 
of which the in- 
habitants to the 
present day retain 
a character for 
thoroughness and 
tenacity. Few 
artists have, even 
in France, made 
their way in the 
face of so many 
obstacles as M. 
Bouguereau. He 
showed no special 
aptitude for 
painting in early 
life, and was 
placed by his 
family in a house 
of business at 
Bordeaux. While 
here he was ac- 
customed to at- 
tend, for a couple 
of hours each day, 
the drawing 
school of M. 
Alaux, and at the 
end of a year he 
carried off the 
prize for which 
the regular stud- 
ents had competed 
in vain. His 
family would not 
listen to his wish 
to become a 
painter, but one 
day W. Bouguer- 
eau turned his 
back upon Bor- 
deaux and _ its 
houses, and 
betook himself to 
his uncle,a curé 
at Saintonge, 
where he painted 
the portraits of 
the rustic popu- 
lation to such 
good effect that 
he was able to 
start for Paris 
with 900f. in his 
pocket. He first 
entered the studio 
of Picot, an artist 
whose work is 
now seldom men- 
tioned, and sub- 
sequently the 
Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, where in 
1850 he gained the 
Prix de Rome. 
On his return he 
exhibited,in 1854, 
the large picture 
of the “ jody of 
St. Cecilia borne 
to the Cata- 
combs” — which 
is now in the 
Luxembourg. 
From that time 
he has been a 
constant exhibi- 
tor, passing from 
religious subjects 
to pagan god- 
desses, nymphs, 
and satyrs, and 
the like. More 
recently he turned 
his brush towards 
more human sub- 
jects — such as 
“Harvest Time,” 
“The Mower,” 
“Blowing Bub- 
bles.” and, more 
recently, “ The 
Difficult Lesson,” 
and others. He 
carried off all 
the grades and 
honourscon ferred 
by the Salon or 
the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, and 
two years ago 
obtained the 
Grande Médaille 
d’Honneur. His 
works are always 
distinguished by 
their finished de- 
sign and the 
accuracy of the 
drawing, and in 
his rendering of 



































the pearl - like “ THE 


transparency of 

flesh he has few equals. It is objected to Bouguereau that his 
peasants are wanting in rusticity, and that their delicate faces 
and shoulders show no trace of weather or labour—butitisasa 
classicist, not as a realist, that he has won his reputation—and 
few French artists can rival the exquisite completeness of his 
work. 


Dr. Hermione. By the Author of “Zit and Zoe” and 
“Lady Bluebeard.” (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—This single 
volume contains a bright and cheerful story, of which the 
heroine is a lady medical practitioner, Miss Hermione 
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Hartley, M.D., possessing an independent fortune,and dwelling 
in her small country house in the English Lakes district, 
where she benefits the poor by her professional skill. Her 
companion, Edith Falconer, a Girton girl, intends likewise to 
be a medical student. The old village doctor, a wise, kindly, 
bluff-mannered, thriving senior, not caring for more fees, 
shows a friendly countenance to these ladies, while affecting 
to deride their vocation. He is an excellent and pleasant 





LITTLE TRAMPS.’°—BY M. BOUGUEREAU, IN THE PARIS 


character. It would scarcely be “a novel” without two or 
three younger bachelors. These are Tom Thornton, Edith’s 
cousin, a boyish, frolicsome, gallant military subaltern on 
furlough from Indian service, and his superior officer, Major 
Dundas, a grave and dignified hero of the best Army type. 
There are mutual courtesies, frank hospitalities, lively con- 
versations ; a romantic tale, communicated by Dr. Jones, con- 
cerning the tragic fate of a scientificenthusiast ; and some walks. 
drives, rambles, and picnics, amid the scenery of Westmore- 
land or Cumberland, but little or no flirtation. Hermione is 
not the sort of person for that, nor is Major Dundas; as for 


SALON. 


Edith and Tom, they have been playmates in childhood. But 
the two military gentlemen are summoned to join their 
regiment for the Egyptian campaign, or rather, as we make it 
out, for the Soudan expedition up the Nile. They start ina 
hurry, embark for Alexandria, proceed to the scene of action. 
do their part of the fighting, and both win distinction; the 
Major being promoted to be Colonel, while Tom gets a Victoria 
Cross for saving the Major's life. Tom being wounded, and 
lying in the field- 
hospital at Wady 
Halfa or some- 
where, it is easy, 
in these days, for 
Miss Hartley and 
Miss Falconer, as 
volunteer lady 
nurses, escorted 
by Dr. Jones, as 
a country physi- 
cian of good re- 
pute, to go out 
there among the 
troops In camp. 
It is still more 
easy, one might 
have said, to ima- 
gine two pairs of 
happy lovers con- 
cluding double 
engagements on 
the remote banks 
of the Nile gut 
these engage- 


ments are finally 


different from 
what the reader 
would have ex- 
pected at first. 
Colonel Dundas 


offers his hand to 
Edith, while Dr. 
Hermione accepts 
that of Tom 
Thornton, and all 
the four persons 
are equally con- 
tent A woman, 
if she pleases, 
may study and 
practise medicine, 
but she may 
please herself and 
others better, if 
she will conde- 
scend to bea wife. 


At the Animals 
Institute, . 
Kinnerton- street, 
an Exhibition of 
Bits, Spurs, and 
Stirrups is about 
to he opened, 
and the council 
will be much 
obliged for the 
loan of any speci- 
mens, ancient or 
modern, English 
or foreign, as well 


Ane” 
AS 


vega \\ 
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asany of peculiar 
make that would 
be of interest, 

The annual 
general meeting 
of the supporters 
of the London 
Society for Teach 
ing the Blind was 
held at the School 
for the Blind, 
Upper A venue- 
road, South 
IIampstead 
Mr. W. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., pre- 
sided, and among 
those present was 
the Baroness 
surdett - Coutts, 
The annual re- 
port stated that 
the subscriptions 
and donations of 
the past year 
amounted to£863 
The legacies were 
£905, but these 
to a great extent 
had been absorbed 
in the current 
ex pense 8. as in 
former years. The 
committee had 
had to realise 
£500 Consols in 
order to liquidate 
the cost of the 
extensive altera- 
tions carried out 
during the past 
two years, which 
toa great extent 
had anticipated 
the recommenda 
tions of the Roya 
Commission. The 
number of pupils 
now in the insti- 
tution was sixty- 
three —thirty- 
eight males and twenty-five females. The total income for 
the year, including industrial earnings, boarders’ fees, &c 
was £3719. The chairman moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and earnestly commended the society to increased 
support. Mr. Burnett, chairman of the committee of manage- 
ment, seconded the motion. which was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burdett-Coutts for pre- 
siding, and to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts for her presence. 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts expressed her opinion that insti- 
tutions for the education of the blind and the deaf and dumb 
should receive some assistance from the Government. 
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NOVELS. 

A-t By Hugh Westbury. Three vols. (R 
Son.)—Pictures of the luxurious and licentious life of 
Imperial Rome, and tales of the monstrous crimes and vices 
which prevailed in the Court of the Cawsars and in social and 
domestic relations among the depraved Roman aristocracy, 
find plenty of materials within easy reach of the ordinary 
Latin scholar. The grave historian Tacitus, the scandalous 
biographer Suetonius, the gossiping letter-writer Pliny, the 
satirists Martial and Juvenal, have bequeathed to all time 
such a mass of personal defamation. that story-tellers who 
would illustrate the extreme capabilities of evil in human 
nature can gather anecdotes by the handful We give credit 
to the author of this novel, as well as to Mrs. Alfred Marks 
(Miss Hoppus), whose powerful work “The Masters of the 
World reviewed last year, for a much higher moral 
pt n that lady's story of the unmerited ruin and death 
of a nobl oman gentleman, Lucius Calpurnius Piso, in the 
reig? ) mit 1, the genuine virtues of the best type of the 
n the “ pietas ” and “ prisca fides ” of a revered 
antique civic sentiments of loyalty, integrity, 
re finely exemplified. The women also of 
mother, wife, and daughter, formed a group of 

s, dignified, pure, and gentle. reminding 
beautiful conception in the heroic tragedy 
f *Cormolanus.” Mr. Hugh Westbury is far below Mrs. Alfred 
Marks in t ideal excellence ; and 
either his portraiture of Seneca, which we think also ques- 
tionable on historical grounds, nor the figures of Judith, the 
rich Jew's daughter, and the Greek girl Acte, Nero’s plaything 
till his marriage with Poppwa, have so much value individually 
those produced in “The Masters of 


sentley and 


wis 


ational characte 
estry, the 
equity we this 
8 family his 
ly feminine character 


Tt Shakspeare s 


representation of such 


or in mutual relations, as 
the World 

Notwithstanding this comparison with a superior recent 
work of the same class, the story now put before us has con- 
siderable merit. The author seems to have thoughtfully sur- 
veyed the Roman Court history of that period, and to have 
obtained a tolerably correct notion of the position of affairs 

Nero began to revolt against his preceptor 
influential Minister of his earlier reign, and to 
indulge in base orgies of debauchery, soon mingled with 
hideous cruelties, There can be no doubt that Seneca, as well 
for the sake of the austere moral philosophy taught in his 
writings as for the political welfare of the Empire, used his 
personal influcnee, so long as it remained, to dissuade Nero from 
these excesses, though he would think ita small thing that Nero 
should neglect his first wife, Octavia, and bestow his affection 
on Acte, a favourite slave, if the Emperor could be 
thereby delivered from the control of his wicked mother 
Agrippina. Seneca was quite capable of justifying such a 
palace intrigue by reasons of State policy; and it would 
scarcely be condemned by the tone of opinion and the manners 
then prevalent in Rome. But of Seneca’s character and 
conduct, in general, apart from what Tacitus reports concern- 
ing his patronage of Acte, the historical accounts do not 
warrant avery high estimation. Tacitus usually speaks coldly 
and drily of the actions of Seneca, and mentions the equivocal 
motives by which some people thought he was animated, but 
refrains from passing jadgment upon them. Did Sencea and 
surrus advise Nero to kill his own mother? Did not Seneca 
excuse the act? Tad Seneca, by unjust extortion, not simply, 
by gifts from the Emperor, acquired enormous riches? 
‘Tacitus says, or implies, that many people believed these 
uccusations, and he does not pronounce an acquittal. Seneca 
was a man of correct and decorous private life, abstemious and 
perhaps ascetic, in delicate health, fond of books, ambitious of 
literary renown, a professor of philosophy, sumptuous and 
ostentatious in the display of his villas and gardens. He was a 
courtier and politician, as well as an eminent scholar and 
there is no proof that he was ever a traitur; but 
history does not show him as a clearly virtuous citizen, 
and he was certainly not a hero or a saint. ‘The circum- 
stances of his dismissal, with the plausible speech in which he 
pretended to give up his wealth, and with Nero's formal 
reply, probably arranged beforehand, declining to take 
it back, are fully reported by Tacitus, who is evidently 
sceptical about the sincerity of this transaction. Ilowever, 
regarding Seneca in the most favourable aspect, setting 
aside the suspicions of his having been privy to the deaths 
of young Britannicus and of Agrippina, and of his having 
practised unworthy intrigues to keep himself in power, we 
can feel some interest, even without the aid of romantic 
fiction, in the manner of his death. It is related by Tacitus 
more impressively, indeed, more vividly and minutely, than 
by Mr. Hugh Westbury, with a curious additional anecdote 
concerning Seneca’s wife Paulina. This lady, it is stated, 
refusing to survive her husband, had the veins of her arms 
cut open, but Nero commanded the bleeding to be stopped, and 
she lived a few years longer. Certainly, then, she was not, 
probably Seneca was not, privy to the conspiracy for the 
assassination of Nero, in which Caius Piso, Antonius Natalis, 
Subrius Flavius, Scevinus, and Fenius Rufus, the Pretorian 
Prefect, were engaged. The poet Lucan, Seneca’s nephew, 
was involved in the same fate. 

Independently of the transactions borrowed from history, 
including the examination by torture of the woman Epicharis, 
who died rather than tell of the meetings of the conspirators, 
but who is not known to have been a Christian, this novel 
presents no original characters of much substantial interest. 
If Seneca be a questionable hero, and the Vestal Paulina, after- 
wards his wife, only an imposing figure of the classic type of 

toman sanctity, womanly, patriotic, and sacerdotal, the intro- 
duction of St. Paul,asa preacher “ to them of Caesar's household,” 
and asa prisoner in the Mamertine dungeon, is hardly more 
effective. The conversion of Acte, by his preaching, or by her 
penitent reflections, on her fall from the sinful eminence of 
the profligate Emperor's favour, into a meek and lowly 
recipient of Divine grace, must be acknowledged to be a 
possible victory of the true faith. But she does not exhibit, 
in a sufficient degree, the intellectual or moral powers of a 
heroine, nor are her performances sufficiently remarkable, to 
command the foremost position in the story. Her counterpart, 
or rather contrast, the haughty Jewish maiden, who loves the 
valiant centurion Titus, but will never marry him because he is 
a heathen, is also deficient in personal individuality, but has 
the air of a national type. This Titus, who defends Judith's 
honour by kicking Nero out of her father’s house, and who 
afterwards, trying to save her life, fights with a tiger in 
the amphitheatre, is declared by a half-mad prophet to 
be the destined destroyer of Jerusalem. He may readily 
be identified, in A.D. 65, being then twenty-five years 
of age, with the celebrated son of Vespasian, his father 
then holding military command in Britain. The anthor, in 
most instances, carefully avoiding obvious anachronisms, has 
thus skilfully interwoven historical events with his fabric of 
fiction One of these is the famous burning of Rome, which is 
described in a vague style, after Tacitus, but distinctly charging 
Nero with the incendiary act, though the Roman historian 
says,“ Forte an dolo principis incertum™; and the popular 
rumour that Nero, during the conflagration, sat playing his 
harp aud singing about the burning Troy, is here expanded 
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rato a stagey scene of romance. No objection need be raised 
to the use of these ingredients in historical novels ; but it is 
well for the reader to understand that many incidents which 
are nowise novel are not certainly historical, inasmuch as their 
reality was doubted by the best historians, writing in that very 
city, in the very next generation. There is no doubt that the 
Christians were falsely accused of setting fire to the city, and 
many were put to death with horribly fantastic cruelties. In 
fact, Rome was so bad, “quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque,” that the Romans, as a 
matter of course, supposed Christianity must be only another 
bad thing. “Acte” gives but a partial idea of the actual 
vickedness that cannot be described. 


MR. BURNE-JONES’S “BRIAR ROSE.” 
The legend of “ The Sleeping Beauty” received its modern form 
at the hands of the Comtesse Perrault, and since then poets, 
painters, and professors have tried their hands upon the 
charming tale. in which, after all, the course of true love runs 
toa happy ending. Mr. Burne-Jones is the last comer to this 
field where so many have made a plentiful harvest, and it 
must be admitted that his gleanings are richer than many of 
the earlier workers. He devotes four canvases to telling afresh 
the story of * The Briar Rose,” and, although he has obviously 
had in his mind ‘Tennyson's version of the taleand its scene, Mr. 
Burne-Jones has allowed his own imagination free play, and 
he has turned to another poet, Mr. William Morris, for mottoes 
to express the meaning of the several The first is 
* The Briar Wood,” with its intricate network of detail, which 
seems such a satire upon what we in our ignorance and haste 
might call a wilderness of overgrowth and neglect. Over this 
fairy scene the artist has thrown a sense of dreamy under- 
current of life and restlessness. As his poet says— 

The fateful slumber floats and flows 

About the tangle of the rose ; 

But, lo! the fated hand and heart 

To rend the slumberous course apart! 
It is the young Prince clothed in bright armour, who, like 
Phoebus, puts the shades of night to flight, casting bright 
glances across the morning sky. The second scene represents 
* The Council Chamber,” in which the King and his Ministers 
have been suddenly paralysed in the attitudes which they wore 
when the fatal spell was pronounced. Long years have passed 
since then, and, although their bodies have suffered no change 
or decay, Nature has been fulfilling her appointed task else- 
where, and the briar rose twines its branches and tendrils 
round the throne, the courtiers, and their trappings. Outside 
the palace, in “ The Garden Court.” the Princess's handmaidens 
are sleeping in graceful attitudes beside the silenced fountain, 
looking as if they were enjoying their customary noonday 
siesta, but for the century's growth of flower and briar over 
the fountain, the sundial, and the loom. In some respects 
this is the most attractive of all the four pictures, and on it 
the artist seems to have lavished his full care and delicacy of 
imagination, especially in the treatment of the girl in black 
seated near the silent loom. At length we reach “ The Rose 
Bower,” where the Princess lies in her death-like trance, 
surrounded by her maidens, one at her side with lute unstrung, 
and the other two at her feet, charming figures almost lost 
among the gorgeous accessories and rich hangings of the 
chamber, so harmoniously combined by the ever-present net- 
work of the briar rose. The scene, albeit wholly original, 
recalls some happy inspirations of the carlier Tuscan artists. 

Here lies the hoarde| love, the key 

To all the treasure that shall be, 

Come, fated hand, the gift to take, 

And smite the sleeping world awake! 
And our only regret is that we are left in doubt as to the 
unravelling of the spell. 

Throughout the four pictures the harmony of line as well 
as the gradation of colour is maintained with great care and 
apparent ease, and the pictures are so arranged that the Prince's 
task and its reward naturally develop themselves. At the 
extreme left he is seen entering the enchanted grove; and 
at the extreme right lies the Princess whom his love is to recall 
to life. Asinall Mr. Burne-Jones’s work, the flesh treatment 
will not be to the taste of many; but by this time numerous 
disciples accept as gospel the sallow faces and dreamy eyes 
of his heroes and heroines. Neither Prince nor Princess is an 
exception to Mr. Burne-Jones’s usual method of treatment— 
the former shows but little eagerness in his quest or delight 
in his discovery ; the latter is an emaciated figure, of which 
the parts from bosom to feet are marked by an unbroken 
line. This want of physical development recurs in several of 
the female figures ; but happily the subject enables the artist 
to indulge, with less risk, his “dreaminess” when depicting 
men and women suddenly plunged into a wondrous sleep. 
With all their defects, however, the series does honour to 
modern English art, and confirms Mr. Burne-Jones in the 
position he occupies among contemporary artists. ‘l'o Messrs. 
Agnew also, at whose galleries (Old Bond-street) the pictures 
are being exhibited, much credit is due for entrusting the 
artist with a commission so important, in full faith that the 
realisation would justify his boldness. 


scenes. 


The Duke of Westminster presided ata meeting held in 
Grosvenor House in aid of the funds of the Ragged School 
Union, at which testimony was amply borne to the useful 
work done by the association. 

On St. Mark’s Day the Primate consecrated, in the parish 
church of Lambeth, the Rev. E. N. Hodges as Bishop of 
Travancore and Cochin, and the Rev. A. R. Tucker as Bishop 
of Equatorial East Africa. 

It was reported at the annual meeting of the London Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Exeter Hall that the number 
of branches within the London Association is 143. Of these 
forty-one are institutes, homes, or restaurants. There are 
16,643, including 530 junior, members. 

The Board of Trade have awarded binocular glasses to Mr. 
Louis Champel, master of the French fishing-boat Courbet, of 
Croisic, and to Mr. Joseph Provost, master of the French 
light-house tender Avel, in recognition of their services in 
rescuing the crew and passengers of the steamship Lady Ailsa, 
of London, which was wrecked on La Four Reef on Feb. 22. 

Wakehurst Place, in the parish of Ardingly, Sussex, the seat 
of the Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, has been disposed of 
by private treaty by Messrs. Maple and Co., of Tottenham-court- 
road. The mansion is considered to be one of the finest specimens 
of Elizabethan architecture in England, having been built in 
the year 1593 by Sir Edward Culpeper. There are a number of 
excellent farms on the estate, which are all let to old tenants. 

Farther reports were presented at a meeting of the London 
School Board showing grave irregularities in the construction 
of several school buildings. A long discussion took place upon 
a proposal by the Rev. Stewart Headlam to supply every school 
with a pianoforte. It was at last decided to provide one in 
schools where there was already a hall, and where the Board 
thought it was needed. The Rev. John Fletcher Porter has 
been elected a member for the Tower Hamlets, in place of Sir 
Edmund Currie, resigned. 
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SPRINGS. 

Few things in nature I take to be more beautiful than the 
fountain-head, spring, or souree—whichever you like to call 
it—of a great or of any river. Beautiful, most beautiful in 
itself—in those pure cold waters welling forth from earth’s 
liberal breast among green grasses and soft mosses, yellow 
crowfoots and blue forget-me-nots, and slowly trickling in 
half a dozen different threads into the narrow channel which 
their patient labour has hollowed out in the long process of 
the uncounted years. Beautiful, too,in the contrast suggested 
to one’s fancy between that scarce-seen rill, which almost a 
child's hand could restrain, and the great glorious river in 
the valley far below that carries many a tall argosy to its 
destined haven. Nor is one unmindful of the difference 
between the stillness and solitariness of the windy moorland 
or clevated pasture where the stream has its birth, and the 
din and clamour and hum of men in the populous towns which 
in its maturity it sweeps past with majestic course. Do you 
know the spot where our royal Thames leaps into life? Its 
visible existence begins in a little dell—which a fairy’s mantle 
might cover !—a little dell, overgrown with brushwood, and 
shaded by a clump of trees, where, in the summer months, ‘tis 
but a trail of silver, though after heavy rains it rises in thick 
jets and overflows the grassy bottom, before going on its way 
to be adopted as “most loved of all the ocean's sons.” Yes, 
snch is the beginning of that noble river which, below Londou 
Bridge, bears on its broad bosom the commerce of a world. 
The idea of such an expansion necessarily deepens and 
strengthens the feelings of interest and admiration with 
which we regard its early growth ; just as the infant in its 
cradle moves our sympathies by carrying us on in imagination 
to the activities and achievements of its future manhood. 

But al/ springs are beautiful, though they may not be 
destined to develop into a Thames or a Ciyde, a Mississippi 
or an Amazon. All springs are beautiful, though they shall 
become nothing more than a Highland burn or Devonshire 
trout-stream. Diverse in character, yet never other than beau- 
tiful! The stars differ in glory, but the smallest isa star; 
and the springs differ in beauty, but the meanest is a spring— 
that is, a source of living water—a fountain, fed by rains and 
dews, and supplied from unseen basins, which brings to us the 
freshness of the atmosphere, and the coolness of the rock, and 
the wholesomeness of the soil through which it passes. It 
may break into the daylight on the summit of the lonely hill, 
or in the recess of the wind-swept moor—in the leafy combe 
among the chalk-downs, or in a pool in the hush of the green 
woodlands. It may ooze out among the purple bloom of the 
heather on a Scottish brae, or dimple in a fairy cup among 
the elders and hazels of an English meadow. But bright it is 
always and everywhere—fair to see and hear—and a thing to 
bless God and be thankful for. 

Is it possible to come upon river, brook, burn, bourne, or 
rivulet without feeling an immediate longing to track it to 
its rise ?—to follow it, if it be in the sunny south, through all 
its graceful curves and windings, up through the flowery plots 
and the golden orchards, across the open spaces yellow with 
gorse and broom, and the meads where the earliest cowslips 
blow, through the leafy coppices where the birds sing to it 
and it makes sweet reply, and on, on, past cottage and church, 
past ancestral hall and moated grange, to its birthplace 
among the everlasting hills? Or, if it be a stream of the 
north country, up the steep heather-clad acclivity. past many 
a tiny cataract and tinier rapid, past many a rocky basin 
where the plover comes to preen his plumage, past many a 
mossy ledge and weedy crag, and still up and up, to the 
miniature tarn lying still and cold on the topmost ascent, and 
reflecting the blue heaven that seems to bend towards it? I 
do not wonder that the early navigators, when, steering along 
a new-found coast, they came upon some broad river estuary, 
straightway turned their prows into its mysterious channel, 
and sailed upward into the ever-deepening forest, inspired by 
a boundless yearning to come upon its parent-fountains. For 
generations men were consumed with a passion to discover 
the secret of the Nile, and a like curiosity prevailed as to the 
sources of the Ganges, the Orinoco, and many another famous 
river. And never yet was boy or girl who did not thirst to 
follow to its leaf-hidden cradle the “wimpling burn” or 
“singing brook,” that wimpled or sang in the woods where 
they made their haunts. In our early years we all are Bruces, 
Livingstones, Bakers ; we all of us have our Niles. 

In the East it was always round well or fountain that men 
gathered in their families or tribes. “The dry and thirsty 
land where no water is” was an abomination and a terror to 
the “grey forefathers” of the world. It was natural, 
therefore, that the ancient poets and creed-makers should 
put their sweet springs and sources under the tutelage of 
guardian nymphs. “ Where a spring rises,’ exclaims Sencea, 
“ora river flows, let us build our altars and offer sacrifices.” 
Once a year the Romans held their “ Fontinalia "—a religious 
feast, when they flung posies into the fountains and sct 
crowns of flowers upon the wells in honour of their pre- 
siding spirits—a custom which, in a modified form, still 
lingers at Tissington on Ascension Day, and at Wirksworth 
at Whitsuntide, though it has lost its former signific- 
ance. In the old popular mythology the fountain plays 
an important part. We read of the Fountain of Youth, 
which endowed those partaking of its waters with im- 
mortal energy. Some said it was located in the Bahama 
Islands—alas! it flows there no longer !—and Ponce de Leon 
went to Florida in search of it, but found it not. Then, there 
was the Fountain of Wisdom, whereof Odin drank, and thereby 
became possessed of preternatural sagacity. Ah! if our 
leaders—in politics and morals and literature—could secure 
if only the merest taste of its precious waters! Tasso tells of 
a Fountain of Death—he found the idea, I think, in Plutarch— 
which moved those imbibing of it to “inextinguishable laughter,” 
so that they died exhausted by their endless cachinnations! In 
medizwval folklore the fairies meet by “ pavéd fountain and 
by rushy brook”; the water-spirits sing their roundelays in 
the murmur of the flowing springs ; and White Ladies of Avenel 
rise from their streams to influence the fortunes of mortals. 
“ There 's something in that ancient superstition, which, erring 
as it is, our fancy loves.” The Christian Church adopted it, 
and dedicated the wells to particular saints—to St. John, St. 
Margaret, or St. Mary. St. Chad, or Ceadda, was installed as 
patron-in-general of medicinal waters. But sufferers from the 
falling sickness repaired to St. Tegla’s wells ; cripples, to St. 
Winifred’s or St. Madern’s ; those afflicted by diseases of the 
head and stomach knelt at the wells of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham. Other wells possessed properties of a different kind. 
If you drank at St. Keyne’s, you secured the whip-hand in 
your married state; if at St. Boniface’s, you had your 
whispered wish fulfilled. There was one of these wishing- 
wells at Cadbury, in Somersetshire ; and the story runs that a 
maid of low degree, while taking her thimbleful one day, 
wished she were mistress of the well and of the estate to which 
it belonged, and, lo and behold! ere long the lord of the estate 
made her his wife. But the wishing-wells—more's the pity 
of it !—have lost their power. 

All these things bear witness to the joy with which the 
spring and the fountain fill the heart of man.—W. H. D.-A. 
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OLD MAIDS. 
At what period a young maid becomes an “old maid ” it is not 
for me to pronounce. I suppose the change comes gradually, 
and that there is a considerable period during which it is 
difficult to say to which condition she belongs. ‘There isa 
freshness of youth in some women that lasts a long time—a 
cheerfulness of spirit, an agility of motion, a mental activity 
that defy the approaches of age. Such is their sweetness of 
natare and sympathy with what is youthful that when in the 
of years the time comes to call them old we forget they 
Still, it is in the nature of things that every 
young she may be in heart, must 


course 
are not young. 
unmarried woman, however 
lapse into the old maid 
There is nothing opprobrious in the title, or. if there be. 
the fault with the male sex, upon whom the choice of 
matrimony or single blessedness chiefly rests. In the lower 
riy decide upon bachelorhood. If 
and too often when they have 
is generally short, and has not 


rests 


classes men do not 
they have means they marry, 
not. The period of courting 
nuch of s A suitable young woman is readily 
1] when a man resolves upon housekeeping, and if, which is 
ybable, Susan says “ No!” Lucy is waiting to be asked. 
In the upper middle and lower middle class marriage is a 
r more serious affair. Most young professional men have a 
ition to keep up on a very limited income, and, if 
ed, would have to live in what their friends would 
pokey way and to do this needs, perhaps, more love 
and courage ides than is common in these days. So 
the young men wait and hope that they will be able to marry 
some years hence, and the young women wait perforce, until 
too often the fresh bloom fades from their cheeks and the joy 
( 
} 


ntiment init 


ealla’ 


on both 


life from their hearts. Not always, perhaps, and it is even 
le that maidens who 
Loving well, unwedded die, 
In th ive happier yet than those who find 
Love's love t human home 
Marriage, however, is woman's vocation, and Sir John Davis 
writes with more of poetical license than of truth when he 
compares wedlock to a public feast— 
Where they that are without would fain go in, 
And they that are within would fain go out. 

Useful, estimable, and greatly to be admired as are the 
numerous old maids that adorn our English society, it must 
not be forgotten that many of them would be more useful and 
greatly more happy if they had changed their name and state. 
There are women—don't we all know them ?— so exquisitely 
fitted to be wives and mothers that one feels that the times 
are out of joint in England when the gallant young men of 
the day look on them and admire, but pass by on the other 
side. Why is there not a tax on bachelors from the age of 
thirty? In a country like ours, where women are perhaps 
a little cold and men not a little cautious, what a pretty 
sum might be raised in this way by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! Any young lady who refused an offer might be 
taxed also, were it not that the case would present difficulties 
that might even daunt a tax-gatherer. 

Match-making mammas expose themselves to the jests of 
the satirists, and they are especially objectionable when they 
are willing to risk their daughters’ happiness for the sake of a 
position. But there are mothers whorgo too far in the other 
direction, and keep their girls apart from the other sex as if 
men were to be shunned like smallpox or scarlet-fever. This 
is a little bard. Young men and young ladies are easily 
daunted when they first come together, and need a little gentle 
encouragement. Active interference, or the frown and cold- 
ness that are worse, may easily extinguish the first faint 
flickerings of love. ‘The young man, disgusted at being 
snubbed, will try his fortune elsewhere ; but the girl is 
helpless. Feeling, too, that the stern parental eye is upon her 
whenever a man makes his appearance, her manners become 
restrained and unpleasant. Is it that the mother has found 
the wedded state objectionable, and therefore wishes to save 
her daughter from it? or is it—and this is more likely—that 
she forgets the girl has ceased to be a child, and claims the 
privileges of womanhood? 

Old maids do not always evoke sympathy and admiration 
from our sex. Some of them discard the pure, womanly 
qualities which we always honour, and, in their self-assertion, 
look down upon male mortals as an inferior part of creation. 
While loudly asserting equality, they let us know pretty plainly 
that they regard themselves as superior. Of course, we men 
are painfully conscious of our inferiority in some respects, and 
have always been conscious of it since Christianity and civil- 
isation placed woman in her rightful place, which she held 
without claiming ; but then jt is not pleasant to have the 
claim thrust upon us. And, in truth, we are not inferior all 
round. There are a few things men can do which women 
cannot, and never will. As poets, sculptors, musical com- 
posers, inventors, discoverers, philosophers, and theologians, 
the advantages seem on our side; but a woman’s range is large 
enough without them. The old maid we are describing does 
not see this. Strange to say, she imitates what she affects to 
despise, assumes what may be called a “ manly independence,” 
cares nothing for sentiment, and laughs to scorn the reserve of 
her weaker sisters. 

The fussy old maid, on the other hand, is essentially 
feminine. She lays no claim to strength, and frankly acknow- 
ledges all her fears and fancies. You may see her sitting 
like a brooding hen on her boxes at railway stations, lest 
somebody should run away with them; you may hear her 
giving innumerable and generally contradictory instructions 
to porters. She has a firm conviction that every tradesman 
is bent on cheating her, and in making bargains generally 
manages to cheat herself. She is never at rest, nor allows her 
friends to be, and her entrance into a room is a signal of 
disturbance. She means well, poor body, and may have many 
a good quality, but to persons with irritable nerves her quick- 
silver-like movements are especially irritating. Jane Austen's 
Miss Bates, who is, perhaps, the most famous old maid in 
fiction, must have been very trying to live with, in spite of 
all her worthiness, and one does not wonder that a girl like 
Emma Woodhouse found her casual acquaintance a trial, and 
was glad to say good-bye, “ pursued only by the sounds of her 
desultory goodwill.” Yet, although most people would object 
to a Miss Bates as a member of their families, how delightful 
the kind, fidgety creature is in fiction ! 

In real life we demand something different; and never, 
surely, was there a time when England possessed more “ Old 
Maids” of the purest and noblest type—women who, like Sister 
Dora, Miss Nightingale, and many another that might be 
mentioned, have lived lives of self-sacrifice and devotion with- 
out a thought of self. “ Ready dressed save wings for heaven ” 
they go, wherever misery needs consolation and poverty help. 
We have been told, lately, that there never was a period of 
greater extravagance and show to be seen among the aristo- 
cracy and in the wealthy class that apes their manners. 
Whether this be true I know not, but this I believe may be 
said with certainty, that there never was a time when so many 
single women, from the highest order in society to the lowest, 
were living gracious lives, consecrated to a great end. 
When “ Old.Maids” live thus, their state is indeed one of single 


blesscdness. J. D. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 


As questions of food and feeding form very important items 
both of social and scientific kind, I need make no apology for 
quoting an article published some time ago in a German con- 
temporary concerning the farewell of a celebrated Continental 
vegetarian to that system of dietetics. Dr. Alanus, who was 
once quoted as the most learned and scientific of the advocates 
of vegetarianism in Germany, in his recantation says: “ Having 
lived for a long time as a vegetarian without feeling any 
better or worse than formerly with mixed food, I made one 
day the disagreeable discovery that my arteries began to show 
signs of atheromatous degeneration (that is to say, a form of 
wasting of the blood-vessels in which their coverings are 
weakened, and often converted into living or mineral sub- 
stance). Particularly in the temporal and radial arteries 
(those of the temple and thum) side of the forearm) this 
morbid process was unmistakable. Being still under forty 
years of age, I could not interpret this symptom as a mani- 
festation of old age, and being, furthermore, not addicted to 
drinking, I was utterly unable to explain the matter. I turned 
it over and over in my mind without finding a solution of the 
enigma. I, however, found the explanation which I had 
sought so long quite accidentally in a work of that excellent 
physician, Dr. E, Monin, of Paris. 
ad * * « * 

“The following is the verbal translation of the passage in 
question: ‘In order to continue the criticism of vegetarianism 
we dare not ignore the work of the late lamented Gubler on 
the influence of the vegetable diet on the chalky degeneration 
of the arteries. Vegetable food, richer in mineral salts than 
that of animal origin, introduces more mineral salts into the 
blood. Raymond has observed numerous cases of atheroma in 
a monastery of vegetarian friars,among others that of the 
prior, a man scarcely thirty-two years old, whose arteries were 
already considerably indurated. The naval surgeon ‘Treille 
has seen numerous cases of atheromatous degeneration in 
Bombay and Calcutta, where many people live exclusively 
on rice. The vegetable diet, therefore, ruins the blood- 
vessels and makes prematurely old, if it is true that man 
“is as old as his arteries.” It must produce at the same 
time tartar, the senile arch of the cornea (of the eye), and 
phosphaturia (a kidney ailment).’ Having unfortunately seen 
these newest results of medical investigations confirmed by 
my own case, I have, as a matter of course, returned to a 
mixed diet. I can no longer consider purely vegetable food as 
the normal diet of man, but only as a curative method, which 
is of the greatest service in various morbid states. Some 
patients may follow this diet for weeks and months, but it is 
not adapted for everybody's continued use. It is the same as 
with the starving cure, which cures some patients, but is not 
fit to be used continually by the healthy. I have become 
richer by one experience, which has shown me that one single 
brutal fact can knock down the most beautiful theoretical 
building.” Of course, one swallow does not make a summer, 
and it may be that the effects noted by Dr. Alanus are not to 
be generally traced in vegetarians. All the same, his words 
form a serious indictment against this system of diet, and it 
will be well for my vegetarian friends if they can refute the 
statements of their quondam con/frere. 

* « * * * 


A curious exhibition of hypnotism, otherwise known “tc 
the crowd” as mesmerism, was lately given in Leeds before 
an audience of medical men, by my friend Dr. Bramwell, 
of Goole. Every one knows of the exhibitions of mesmerism 
common enough in the music and lecture halls, and given by 
“Professors” who also throw into their programme a little 
phrenology—that effete science of brain-pans—and physio- 
gnomy, with a modicum of magic to work out the evening's 
entertainment. But Dr. Bramwell, who has studied hypnotism 
scientifically at Nancy and elsewhere, wishes evidently that 
physiologists should form their own opinions of the system 
as applied for the relief of pain and for the production of 
insensibility during the performance of surgical operations. 
At Leeds, accordingly, teeth were drawn, and other painful 
operations performed, without the least consciousness on 
the part of the patients who had been hypnotised by Dr. 
Bramwell. More curious still, a girl was put to sleep by 
“ suggestion,” through a letter being shown her by a dentist 
(Mr. Turner), the letter having been written by Dr. Bramwell, 
and containing a command that she should “go to sleep 
at once, by order of Dr. Bramwell, and obey Mr. Turner's 
commands.” On reading the note, the girl went off at once 
into the hypnotic sleep, and had sixteen stumps of teeth 
extracted. Of course, the use of hypnotism in medicine is no 
new thing. The great question which medical men will require 
to decide will be, “ Is it justifiable to use hypnotism in medical 
practice?” Personally, I have discussed the matter in //calth, 
to the pages of which journal I refer my readers, who will 
find therein a symposium on this topic in which many leading 
medical men have taken part. I question whether hypnotism may 
not prove as much a power for evil as for good, and I contend 
that, as yet, we have no means of ascertaining whether or not 
its effects on disease are all that has been claimed for it. 
Again, it is, to say the least,a most undesirable thing that any 
one should be so much under the power of any other person, 
that he (or she) can be made to go to sleep or to perform 
actions even at the suggestion contained in a letter. 
Fortunately, it is impossible to hypnotise everyone; and 
this fact alone shows the impossibility of the universal 
application of hypnotism in medical practice; and what 
about the operators themselves? Dr. Bramwell is a skilled 
operator ; but is it possible that every physician can learn 
to hypnotise? If mesmerism is what I take it to be, 
should say not; and, as far as my experience of it goes, 
only, in the case of the intellectually sensitive—shall I 
add weak?—can hypnotism hope to secure its most 
characteristic effects. 

* . : * * 

A correspondence has of late taken place regarding 
parasites in fishes. In the flesh of the cod and other fishes 
it is very common to see small round worms, which have been 
described as of noxious nature. There is, however, no need 
for any public alarm being raised with regard to this fact. 
Thorough cooking will kill any parasite—only the cooking 
must be efficient in character, and not be limited merely to 
the surface of the meat. In the case of fish, we are perfectly 
safe as regards any parasites it may contain ; for half-cooked 
fish is, of course, acnlinary abomination. Again, it is more than 
probable that even did the human being swallow a cod-parasite 
or two, noharm would come of the accident, seeing that parasites 
are peculiar beings in respect of their development, and that 
the worms of the cod-flesh are likely unsuited to the human 
digestive system as a geographical area wherein life (for 
them) may be pleasantly spent. We may, therefore, I think, 
still enjoy our boiled cod or the haddock or whiting in all 
peace of mind. Even if we did ingest a worm or two, it would 
in all probability be cooked; and “it is all protoplasm and 
therefore nutritious”"—as the philosopher said when he 
swallowed a caterpillar with his salad, ANDREW WILSON, 
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“A FAIRY TALE.” 

In bygone days, when our great-grandmothers wore quilted 
petticoats and panniers, and our great-grandfathers were 
majestic in knee-breeches and pigtails, story-books were not 
showered upon children with the same profusion that marks 
our time. In those days it was almost the duty of the grand- 
sire to hand on to the little ones the stories he had heard from 
his “ forbears,” and the children claimed their rights and 
privileges none the less earnestly, if somewhat more defer- 
entially, than nowadays. ‘The ingle-nook, when the winter 
fire burned brightly, or the green arbour, when the summer 
sun was sinking, alike served the purpose of the story-teller 
and his eager listeners. In this way hundreds of tales have 
been preserved, each perhaps with some slight family varia- 
tion, but all bearing witness to a common origin, lost far away 
in the night of days, before printing, or writing or reading, 
perhaps, was known. It was thus that “The White Cat,” 
* Puss in Boots,” “ The Sleeping Beauty,” and a host of others 
were preserved ; and how little can we who only read—whether 
as children or grown up—understand the magic of the fairy 
tale as told by those who were accustomed to tell to those who 
were delighted to listen! With what skill the old story- 
teller, having caught the attention of his hearers, would tell 
them— 

The gilded gate was all unbarred, 

And close beside it, for a guard, 

There lay two dwarfs with monstrous noscs, 

Both fast asleep! 
Then the knight enters, and, passing stealthily between the 
slumbering guards, makes his way to the chamber where the 
lovely princess is imprisoned, or bound by a spell. which the 
knight has come to break. Or else the tale is of cruel foes 
who lurk amid the rushes of the lake across which 
the young knight is coming to kill the ogre in his 
castle or the robber-chief in his cavern — and the 
children grow awe-stricken, and scarcely dare to turn their 
heads, lest in the dark shadows of the bushes they should 
see the forms the old story-teller has conjured up in their’ 
youthful imaginations. In our picture, the children’s faces 
tell us that the story being told them has little or no tragic 
element: probably it turns upon some marvellous doings of a 
fairy godmother who watches over the scrapes into which her 
very human little godchild is constantly falling—often taxing 
even her ingenuity to extricate him with dignity and unsoiled 
clothes. For such a story all play is willingly interrupted, 
all whisperings hushed, and even the mothers are soon 
drawn to listen once more to the oft-repeated tales with 
which their own childhood had been charmed, and which, in 
turn, they will hand on to their own grandchildren, when 
those now listening with such eager ears have reached man- 
hood and womanhood, and for a time, perhaps, forget, in the 
prosaic business of life, the poetry with which its opening and 
closing years may well be tinged. The fairy tale, after all. is 
the one ever-reviving touch of Nature which makes all gener- 
ations—the oldest and the youngest—feel at one, and places 
upon the same level the keenest and the simplest intelligence. 








THE TORNADO AT LOUISVILLE. 


The tornado, cyclone, or revolving hurricane that swept over 
parts of Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and Tennessee on the 
night of March 27, having travelled many hundred miles from 
south-western Nebraska, was one of the most destructive on 
record. Many towns were struck by its fury; and we have 
as yet no computation of the number of houses, dwellings, and 
other dwellings entirely overthrown, or the loss of life and 
property. The large city of Louisville, situated at the Falls 
of the Ohio, suffered more than any other place. The tornado 
reached Louisville at half past eight in the evening; a deep 
thrilling roar of mighty wind, and heavy rain which lasted 
only two or three minutes, was followed by a prolonged crash 
of buildings that fell into ruins over great part of the town. 
A section nearly one mile square, between Eighteenth-street, 
Broadway, Eleventh-street, and Main-street, which last is 
the principal street of trade and business, was traversed 
diagonally by the tornado, totally destroying about two 
hundred and fifty buildings, and killing nearly a hundred 
and fifty persons. In the Falls City Hall, where a dancing- 
school for children was being held on the lower floor, and a 
lodge meeting on the upper floor, there were some two hundred 
people altogether; the greatest loss of life was here, and 
many children, parents, and friends were killed or grievously 
hurt. The calamity would have been much worse in the 
business hours of the day, when Main-street, with its shops 
and warehouses, and the large tobacco-factories, were crowded 
with people. Eleven of the great leaf-tobacco warehouses are 
in ruins ; also some of the best ho churches, and school- 
houses, and the Union Railway dépu:. on the riverside. Our 
Illustrations are from photographs by Messrs. Klauber, and 
by W. Stuber and Brother, of Louisville. 


Mr. Walter Charles Renshaw, Q.C., has been chosen a 
Bencher of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
succession to the late Mr. Edmund Swctenham, Q.C. 

The honorary distinction of Professor of Psychology at 
King’s College, London, has been conferred by the council 
upon Dr. Ernest White, who since 1887 has been medical 
superintendent and resident physician of the City of London 
Lunatic Asylum at Stone, near Dartford. 

It is announced that the camp at Bisley, where the annual 
competition of the National Rifle Association will this year 
take place, will be ready for occupation on July 12, and that 
the fortnight’s shooting will commence two days later. The 
Queen has signified her intention to give, for the thirty-first 
time, her prize of £250, and the Prince of Wales will also 
renew his prize of £100. The other important features of the 
meeting will be continued as heretofore. 

Stratford-on-Avon was gay on April 23, the occasion being 
the 326th anniversary of Shakspeare’s birthday. In the Memorial 
Theatre the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “ King John” 
were produced for the first time there. Mr. Flower, the chair- 
man, had given £1000 towards a Library Endowment Fund. 
The library now contains nearly 6000 volumes, all relating to 
Shakspeare, over 1000 having been added during the past year. 
An important donation was that received from the India Office, 
in response to an application made to Lord Dufferin as Viceroy. 
It consisted of a complete collection of Shakspeare’s plays 
translated into the various languages of the dependency. 

One of the most popular of the “modern” banquets now 
annually given at the Mansion House is that which took 
place on April 22, when the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
received “the Bankers and Merchants,” and at which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Postmaster-General were 
the principal guests. Mr. Goschen, in reply to the toast of 
“ The health of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and continued 
prosperity to the public purse,” entered into a defence of his 
Budget arrangements, pointing out that since he had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he had reduced the income tax 
by twopence in the pound, and that he did not find it practicable 
further to reduce the tax this year, 
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i. Entrance to a Police Stockade. 
2. A Police Look-out Post on the Hills. 


3. A Military Police Outpost. 
4. A Police Patrol Launch. 


5. A Military Police Hospital. 
6. A Burmese Jail, guarded by Military Police. 


SKETCHES 


OF 


THE BURMESE 


MILITARY 


POLICE. 


A short time ago we described the Civil Police of the latest 
acquired Province of the British Indian Empire. The more 
important branch of the service in Upper Burmah is the 
Military Police, consisting not of Burmese natives but of men 
sent from India. ‘This force was, in 1887, increased to 15,000 
men, with a suitable proportion of native officers and non- 
commissioned officers. It is divided into nineteen bat- 
talions, each organised, as far as possible, after the lines 
of a native regiment. To each battalion two military 
officers of the Indian Staff corps are appointed ; one, 
usually a Captain, being the Commandant, and the other 
his second in command. The larger battalions have a 
third British officer as assistant commandant. One battalion 
has been employed to protect the railway in process of 


construction from Toungoo to Mandalay. Besides this, and 
the eighteen battalions, stationed in the eighteen districts 
of Upper Burmah, there are the Kubo Valley battalion, to 
protect the Upper Chindwin country, and the Chin and 
Shan frontier levies, for the protection of those frontiers. 
These battalions are all recruited from the fighting classes 
of Northern India—Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabis, Mahommedans, 
Hindustanis, Goorkhas, and Assamese. The men are armed 
and equipped like Sepoys, wearing a khaki uniform, but 
carrying their ammunition in bandoliers. Fifteen or twenty 
per cent of them are mounted infantry ; and, in most districts, 
one hundred men are told off asa “flying” or movable 
column. always ready to go out at a moment's notice. 
The Military Police have now taken over from the 





troops nearly all the outpost stations, Each post has a 
garrison of forty men, under a native officer, whose duty 
is constantly to patrol between the posts, and to keep the 
district in order with the co-operation of the Civil Police. 
They have also been engaged in surrounding and surprising 
villagers that have harboured dacoits, and have furnished 
escorts for prisoners and treasure, and as guards for jails and 
for civil officers when travelling about the district. During 
the vear 1887 the Military Police had 126 encounters with 
Dacoits, in which 219 Dacoits were killed and 659 captured. 
The police lost nine killed and thirty-seven wounded. -The 
whole force is commanded by its Inspector-General, Brigadier 
Stedman, with Major Graves, Assistant. Our Sketches are 
furnished by Surgeon A. E, Newland, 
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TOBACCO WAREHOUSE, BETWEEN ELEVENTH STREET AND TWELFTH STREET. THE TOBACCO DISTRICT, WEST STREET. 
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TWELFTH STREET AND JEFFERSON STREET. TOBACCO WAREHOUSE, TENTH STREET AND MAIN STREET. 





























BAXTER PARK. FIFTEENTH STREET: LOOKING NORTH. 

















THE WATERWORKS. RUINS OF THE FALLS CITY HALL. 


THE CYCLONE LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES. 
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MUSIC. 
THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 

Want of space prevented us from previously giving more than 
a brief record of the chief event in the series of performances 
taking place at Drury-Lane Theatre. This was the production 
of * Thorgrim,” the new opera commissioned specially for the 
company. The text has been supplied by the skilled and prac- 
tised hand of Mr. Joseph Bennett, who has taken his subject 
from an Icelandic legend, “ Vigland the Fair.” an English 
translation of which appears in Messrs. Magnusson and 
Morvis’s * Three Northern Love Stories.” In the opera book the 
story relates how Eric has two sons—the illegitimate ‘hor- 
grim, and lelgi,son of Ericand Arnora, his wife. Olof,daughter 
of Thorir, is betrothed to Helgi; but. at the Court of King 
Harald Fair Hair, she becomes enamoured of Thorgrim, and he 
of her. The King takes Thorgrim into favour, but declines to 
assent to the breaking of the contract of marriage between 
Olof and Helgi, and Thorgrim consequently breaks off his 
allegiance to the King. Helgi is defeated, and the book ends 
with the departure of Thorgrim and Olof in his ship. ‘The 
librettist has furnished a series of striking situations, and his 
text is very superior to that of ordinary opera books. If the 
characters fail to interest strongly. this result is probably due 
largely to the scene and period with which they are associated. 
In some situations Helgi and Arnora remind one somewhat of 
Ortrad and Telramuand in Wagner's “ Lohengrin.” 

Mr. Cowen, the composer of “Thorgrim,” has in 
gained deserved distinction by the composition of 
cantatas, orchestral symphonies, and numerous graceful songs. 
In these he has manifested marked progress since the produc- 
tion of his opera “ Pauline,” brought ont some years ago—the 
book founded on Bulwer’s “Lady of Lyons.” ‘The advance 
iposer since that event is very evident in his 

under consideration. Mr. Cowen was well 
prepared to produce effective music associated with a subject 
such as that on which “'Thorgrim™ is founded ; both by his 
personal experiences of Scandinavian localities, and by the 
orchestral symphony 


recent 
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success achieved by him in his grand 
bearing that national title. 

The score of his new opera consists of four acts, the first of 
which is heralded by merely a few bars of orchestral prelude, 
leading toa chorus in praise of King Harald. The music in 
effective movements, from among 
which may be specified—Thorgrim’s enthusiastic address to 
the King, “Pride of the North”; the King’s solo, “ The 
Viking’s Ship the several impassioned exclamations of 
Arnora, Helgi, and Eric; the warriors’ drinking-song; and 
choral passages leading to the end of the act. 

In act two we may specify an animated martial dance 
accompanying the action of armed warriors—the stirring 
music of the quarrel scene ; an expressive duet for Olof and 
Thorgrim ; his impassioned address to the King ; the dramatic 
scene between Arnora and Helgi; and the concluding music 
associated with the insult offered to ‘Thorgrim by Sweyn, the 
latter's assassination by the former, and the following general 
confusion after Thorgrim's rejection of the King's favour. 

Act three is, musically, the strongest and most interesting 
portion of the opera, its frequent melodious suavity offering 
an effective contrast to the general declamatory style of the 
music. Some pleasing strains for Nanna, and a scena for Olof, 
interspersed with melodious chorale music for female voices, 
and a fine duet,“ Thorgrim! Thorgrim! O my beloved,” for 
the hero and heroine (one of the most effective pieces in the 
opera), give special interest to this act. 

The closing act is brief, the most notable pieces in it being 
the sombre solo for Helgi, “ In the dark and secret place,” the 
bright music of the bridal procession, Olof's short but im- 
passioned solo, Lord and lover,” and the brief dramatic music 
which ends the opera. 

The instrumentation is, throughout the work, rich in con- 
trasts of power and delicacy ; representative themes, suggestive 
of leading sentiments, being used with effect. 

The performance was very satisfactory. The character of 
Olof found a charming representative, vocally and dramatic- 
ally, in Mdlle. De Lussan, and Malle. ‘l'remelli gave full force 
to that of the vindictive Arnora; Miss K. Drew having given 
the music of Nanna with graceful expression. Mr. B. 
McGuckin acted and sang with great effect as Thorgrim, 
and Mr. Celli was impressive and dignified as King Harald, 
Mr. L. Crotty having been musically efficient and duly melo- 
dramatic as the saturnine Helgi. ‘The parts of Eric and 
Thorir were satisfactorily filled, respectively, by Mr. M. 
Eugene and Mr. Somers. The orchestral and choral details 
were finely rendered, and the costumes, scenic effects, and 
stage groupings were of that excellence to which we are 
accustomed under the management of Mr. Augustus Harris. 
The second performance of “‘Thorgrim” was announced for 
April 28. 

“ Maritana” was given on April 23, with the principal 
characters effectively sustained by Madame G. Burns, Miss G. 
Digby, and MM. J. Child, L. Crotty, and M. Eugene. 

“ Lohengrin " on April 28 included, as on previous occasions, 
Mr. B. McGuckin in the title character, Miss A. Fabris and 
Malle. ‘Tremelli respectively as Elsa and Ortrud, and Mr. M. 
Engene as ‘Telramund. 


this act comprises some 


Mr. Mauns’s benefit concert at the Crystal Palace, on 
April 26—which supplemented the close of the thirty-fourth 
series of the Saturday afternoon performances there—presented 
a variety of interesting features, a novelty having been a 
symphonic serenade for orchestra, composed by Miss Smyth, a 
lady whose work called forth special applause. M. Sapellnikoff 
gave an excellent rendering of Tschaikowski'’s second piano- 
forte concerto; and a characteristic “Lamentio Davidi,” by 
the German composer (of the seventeenth century) Heinrich 
Schiitz, was among the features of the programme. It is for 
bass voice, four trombones, and organ. ‘The vocalist was Mr. 
Henschel ; other vocalists of the day having been Miss 
Macintyre and Malle. Mely. 

The third concert of the present season of the Philharmonic 
Society included the first performance in England of Antonin 
Dvorak’s new symphony. This Bohemian composer has made 
his way, from humble beginnings, by enthusiastic devotion to 
his art and energetic perseverance in its pursuit. Some of his 
very characteristic music was given, several years ago, at the 
Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts and in other 
English localities ; but the greatest impression made by his 

roductions was that which resulted from the performance of 
nis “Stabat Mater,” first heard here in 1883, and frequently 
repeated, with renewed success, in other quarters. A still more 
ambitious but less successful effort was his oratorio “St. 
Ludmila,” produced at the Leeds Festival in 1886. The 
symphony produced at the recent Philharmonic concert 
is an elaborate work consisting of four movements, in 
each of which there is much that is original in style and 
treatment, without the exaggerated and spasmodic effort 
that is so often manifest in compositions of the present 
day. Each portion of the symphony produced a marked im- 
pression, especially the “Allegretto Scherzando.” The work 
(conducted by the composer) was very warmly received. 





Another specialty at the same concert was the truly admirable 
performance, by M. Sapellnikoff, of Henselt’s pianoforte con- 
certo—a work of the most extreme difficulty. The concert 
referred to opened with Mr. R. German's very effective over- 
ture to “ Richard the Third,” which had previously been 
successfully used in association with the tragedy. Vocal 
pieces were contributed by Miss M. Mackenzie to the concert 
now referred to, which was mostly conducted, as usual, by Mr. 
Cowen. 

The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society—consisting of about 
eighty gentlemen—gave a concert of unaccompanied vocal 
music at St. James's Hall on April 26, when the admirable 
part-singing of the choristers was displayed in a programme 
of a varied character, to which Miss L. Lehmann and Mr. H. 
Kearton contributed vocal solos. Mr. G. Riseley conducted. 

The Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society gave its 
third concert of the season on April 25, at the Royal Academy 
of Music, with an interesting programme. 

An attractive concert was announced to be given by the 
toyal Amateur Orchestral Society on April 30, at St. James's 
Hall, in aid of the funds of the Metropolitan Hospital, Kings- 
land-road. 

Miscellaneous London concerts are still on the increase, as 
usual at this season of the year. Among recent announce- 
ments were those of the clever young violinist Miss Winifred 
Robinson ; Mr. L. Kellie's first and Miss H. Wilson's second 
vocal recitals ; concerts by Miss M. Elliott, Miss M. Keating, 
and Miss M. Belval (vocalists), Miss H. Lascelles, Miss H. Sasse ; 
the first of a series of recitals by M. Paderowski, an eminent 
Polish pianist ; that of Madame Carreno, the accomplished 
Spanish pianist ; and a dramatic and musical recital by Miss 
Emily McLaughlin, assisted by Mr. Brandram. Mr. Edgar B. 
Skeet announces a dramatic and musical recital on the after- 
noon of May 3 at Steinway Hall. 

At the competition for the Llewelyn Thomas prize at the 
Royal Academy of Music the prize was awarded to Miss Emily 
Squire. ‘lhe competition for the Evill prize also took place, 
and the prize was awarded to Edwin Houghton. 


Now that Spring, like a fair revelation, is with us again, 
inviting us forth to see her shining mysteries, we might 
seriously put the question to ourselves—and, perhaps, not 
without profit—whether walking, as a healthful recreation 
and a source of communication with the priceless secrets of 
Nature, is not falling into neglect, if not even into disrepute, 
in these days. We may plead, in defence, the altered con- 
ditions of things nowadays, the tear and wear of daily life, 
the tyranny of circumstances, or any other specious excuse ; 
but the fact is there, all the same, and it is to be feared that 
we cannot face it with frankness and say that the unfortunate 
change is no affair of ours. 

It is true that the conditions of life have changed much 
of late, in the way of lessening the time and opportunities 
for repose or out-of-doors enjoyment. ‘Those old patriarchal 
pictures of Abraham walking in the cool of the evening on 
Mamre’s plains, and Lot communing with the stars from the 
fair valley of Jordan, are soothing to think upon, but to us 
they are unknown quantities, or, at best, dissolving views. 
The tear and wear and worry of life kill all chances of such 
reposeful contemplation, and if rest shonld come to us it soon 
leaves again with fleeting foot. A Rip Van Winkle nowadays, 
either with us or our friends on the picturesque Katskills by 
the I[udson, would be an impossibility. 

Even when all this is granted, however, it cannot excuse 
us from the fact that we have suffered pedestrianism for 
Nature’s sake, and for our own physical and intellectual 
advantage, to become among us almost a lost art. With most 
of us, nowadays, a pleasant saunter over the green hills or 
a brisk walk on the breezy highway is an unknown enjoy- 
ment; and, should we be set afoot, by accident or necessity, 
on any such project, we take the walk as we take a prescrip- 
tion, with the same relish and with about the same purpose. 

And yet what delightful experiences can be gathered on 
the highway! Glimpses of sweet, simple human life. and 
visions of rich poetic beauty in colour and form, can be had 
by anyone of keen sight and receptive soul who chooses to 
trudge merrily along in the fresh glory of a spring day! If 
we are modest in our demands and accept Nature's returns 
with a loyal and cheerful gratitude, if we can say with 
Wordsworth— 

The common growth of Mother Earth 

Sufficeth me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears, 
we shall come home with a new-born delight and satisfaction, 
which he who has never trod the highway in such gladsome 
spirit can never enjoy. 

On this fresh spring day, as we trudge along, the sweetness 
of the meadow-grass in our eyes and the songs of the woodlands 
in our ears, there comes upon us that undefinable yearning— 
“earth hunger,” we might call it—for everything that is bright 
and fresh on this fair earth of ours. It is now that we can 
fully appreciate that exquisite idea of the old Greeks in regard- 
ing the earth as our “nourishing mother,’ and of the poetic 
pathos of their rendering back again their blessed dead to her 
breast, as we would gently lay a weary and sleeping child 
back into a .mother’s enfolding arms. ‘The snowdrops, 
spring's first shining revelations, spotless as an angel's 
thought, have already been with us, as have been the fragile 
pale-blue crocuses —sweet, transparent visions; and now 
we have those lovely splendours, the daffodils, which 
divide with the violets the honours of the poets’ songs. 
Yonder is a rich belt of them, near the sedges by the stream, 
shining like a golden fringe on a garment of green. On the 
gentle slope nearer us is a great cluster of blue gentians, 
looking like patches of Italian sky, while, near at hand, rising 
in countless numbers, are the tall and slender blades of the 
willow-herb, shining and sharp, like emerald spears. Mark, 
too, in all that sloping bank and stretch of meadow-land, 
between the highway here and the river yonder, the exquisite 
harmony which is preserved amid such diversity of colour. 
Here are bright blues and greens, yellows and pinks, positive 
discords side by side, and yet not jarring to the eye. There is 
green all aronnd in the woods, hedges, and willow holts, blue 
overhead in the sky, purple and gold in the west, when the 
sun shall sink this evening, a glowing, golden disc, like the 
shield of one of Milton’s archangels ; and yet there is not, nor 
shall be, an awkward break or faulty tint in all this exquisite 
mosaic work which Nature has so deftly wrought with unseen, 
cunning fingers. 

The man who cannot enjoy an honest tramp on the breezy 
highway, where every bend gives him new visions of beauty, 
is in a sad or doubtful condition. On the other hand, your 
genuine nature-loving pedestrian is always cheerful, wide 
awake and social, with his heart and hand open to everybody. 
Indeed, this cheerfulness is a absolute essential in everyone 
who would enjoy a walk on the highway. A sad heart is the 
heaviest burden one can carry. Shakspeare knew this well 
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when he set down a merry heart as the first qualification of 
a walker :— 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mi'e-a, 

Your good, honest lover of the country, who foots it 
along the highway on a bright spring day, looks down on 
nobody: he is on a common level. Many of our young 
undergraduates in modern society, when they have occasion 
to be found on the country highway, always drive or ride; 
but walk—never! As they hurry past the pedestrian, 
associating, in their poor logic, dusty boots and a sun-tanned 
face with “ vulgarity,” the deluded mortals are quite uncon- 
scious that the independent walker is free, and has the earth 
at his own sweet will. ‘They forget that many cavalcades are 
composed frequently of factors which are pretty much mixed, 
while Virtue generally loves to go afoot. At best they have— 
which, however, is as much as they desire—but a bird's-eye 
view of the country through which they hasten. If th y look 
at the book of Nature at all, it is by a hurried glance at the 
headings of the chapters. On the other hand, the loving and 
searching pilgrim does not miss a line, but even reads the 
subtle interpretations between the lines; and Nature in 
her bounty rewards his reverent quest, as for his eye, and 
his alone, many a wondrous passage she underscores and 
accentuates. 

In the midst of the fret and fume of life it is a supreme 
consolation that we can turn aside at intervals into soothing 
solitude, where with reverent finger we can touch the hem of 
Nature’s healing garment. It is a matter for comfort to us 
that, amid all our arts and industries, mechanical forces and 
cunning engines of labour, there is yet around us a frontier 
line to civilisation, and that within a few miles of Industry's 
rude batteries of sound there are green dells and sunny 
meadows, where— 

The cuckoo tells his name to all the hills, 
and high above the Jark pours down his melodious treble, 
filtered through half a league of clear air. 

Ile who imagines there is little of beauty in the country 
till summer is with us has never been able to look beneath 
the surface of things, and is incapable of interpreting the 
secrets of Nature. No amount of summer sweetness can stir 
the blood like a breezy day in Spring as we trudge gaily 
along the highway. It is like walking in an Alpine summer, 
all is clear, well defined, and bracing. It is filled with con- 
trasts, too, and touches of wild, delicate, and new-born beauty 
which no other season affords ; and as we gaze from the high- 
way on the bright emerald of hill and dale,and on the wide 
stretch of meadow lands enamelled with countless flowers of 
every hue, the words of Israel's minstrel-king come on us 
with a tender significance, “He maketh the grass to grow 
upon the mountains,” and again the prophetic strain of the 
old Hebrew poet, “He shall make the desert to blossom as 
the rose.” 

But the fields, woodlands, and fine atmospheric effects in 
the sky are not the only sources of pleasure from a walk on 
the highway in spring. There are bird-melodies in every 
bush and bank and tree. People who have not made friends 
with the birds know not how much pleasure they miss. Come 
weal, come woe, they are ever with us, and we are familiar 
with their music as we are of dear old songs of home or love. 
The first note of the cuckoo is answered joyously by the bird 
in our heart, who has been expecting the call. When we go 
into a new district of the country to settle in, ‘he footpaths, 
the hills, the dales, the lakes, and the woods are all strange. 
We look wonderingly and wistfully around, but mute Nature 
gives no response. But, hark! we seem at last to be recog- 
nised ; and find that we are, after all, not so far from home. 
The familiar birds are around us, singing the same songs 
which we heard from our roof-tree in the days gone by. 
From the sky comes the lark’s melodious treble, from the 
woodland the soothing monotone of the dove, and from the 
modest furze-bush the clear metallic note of the robin. 

There is another bird which the pedestrian in his high- 
way rambles in spring never loses sight of—our feathered 
friend the crow. He hasn't the charming note which the fox 
in the fable assigned to him, but his speech is sturdy, never- 
theless, and he can honestly say, in Shakspeare’s words, “ "Sis 
but a poor thing, yet it is mine own.” Its very sound 
announces that it is copyright. How much character there 
is in it, too! How much independence! It is true that his 
plumage is as black as sin, but, by the law of compensation, 
he himself is as ‘cute as the Prince of Darkness. He is always 
alert, he is social, he is republican—and, by the way, this 
republic of his has scen the fall of empires, from Carthage 
to Sedan. That crow is a humonrist, too. His very “caw” 
is assertive, and has a glorious finality about it, while the 
askance look in his eyes shows diplomatic reservation which 
would do honour to a Metternich or a Bismarck. He has 
about him, too, the stolid look of hereditary content ; and, no 
matter whether nations fight or kings die, he is always in 
good health and spirits, and, in the main, finds life sweet. 
"Lis true that he appropriates potatoes from the fields with as 
much calmness of conscience as if he had paid for them ; but, 
after all, a crow must live, and, when all things are considered, 
we must in all fairness admit that he gives us some com- 
pensation for what he gets, which cannot always be said of 
featherless bipeds. 

And now, as we homeward wend our way along the bright 
highway, we feel that we have not lost our reward. Of each 
beauty of Nature we can say with Wordsworth— 

We've met thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such were wanted. 

The first flush of green on the new-hung tassels of the larch, 
the wayside well, the humble thatched cottage with the faint 
wreaths of blue smoke rising from the chimney, the cock’s 
shrill bugle-challenge to his hereditary enemy at the farm on 
the hill-top yonder, and the song of the maiden as she passes 
to the spring, shall be carried home in our hearts as a present 
delight and as the source of soothing memories in the days to 
come. A. L. 


The Lord Chancellor presided on April 23 at the annual 
dinner in aid of the funds of the Royal Hospital for Incurables, 
Putney-heath, held at the Albion ‘lavern, Aldersgate-street. 
Subscriptions and donations amounting to £2672 were received. 

Mr. W. Beach, M.P., has been elected a trustee of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys, in place of Mr. Raynham 
Stewart, deceased ; and Mr. George Plucknett has been re-elected 
treasurer of the institution. 

On April 23 the Duke of Westminster opened the new 
hospital at West Ham, the ceremony taking place in the 
men’s ward, which is to be called after his Grace. West Ham 
is one of the most wonderful illustrations of the growth of 
suburban London. ‘The hospital has cost £7000, exclusive of 
furnishing, and will require some £2000 per annum for its 
support. Subscriptions were announced amounting to £700, 
including £100 by the Duke of Westminster, and £250 by 
Mr. Frederic Smith, Mayor of West Ham. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF GLASGOW. 

The Right Hon. George Frederick Boyle, sixth Earl of Glasgow, 
Viscount Kelburne 
and Lord Boyle, of 
Kelburne, Stewarton, 
Cumbra, Largs, and 
Dalry, in the Peerage 
of Scotland,and Baron 
Ross of Hawkhead, in 
thecounty of Renfrew, 
in that of the United 
Kingdom, Lord Clerk 
Register of Scotland, 
died suddenly on 
April 23, in Edin- 
burgh. His Lordship 

. was born Oct. 9, 1825, 
the only son of George, fourth Earl of Glasgow, G.C.H.. by his 
second wife, Julia,daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir John 

Sinclair, first Baronet, of Ulbster, Caithness, M.P. for that 

county, and sneceeded his half-brother, as sixth Earl, March 11, 

1869. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 

graduated in 1847, and was formerly a Lieutenant in the 

Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He was a Depnty Lieutenant 

for Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, and a magistrate for the 

former, and in 1855 sat as M.P. for Buteshire in the Con- 
servative interest. In 1879 he was appointed Lord Clerk 

Register of Scotland. The deceased nobleman married, April 29, 

1856, the Hon. Montagu Abercromby, only daughter of the 

third Lord Abercromby, and by her leaves two daughters— 

Gertrude, wife of the Hon. Thomas Cochrane, late of the Scots 

Guards, brother of the Earl of Dundonald ; and Muriel Louisa, 

His Lordship, having left no male issue, is succeeded in the 

title by his cousin, David, now seventh Earl, who was some 

time Captain in the Royal Navy, and married, in 1873, Dorothea, 
eldest daughter of Sir Edward Hunter-Blair, fourth Baronet, 
by whom he has five sons and three daughters. 


SIR ANDREW 8S, HART. 
Sir Andrew Searle Hart, LL.D., of Glenalla, in the county of 
Donegal, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, died sud- 
denly on April 13, at Kilderry, near Muff, the residence of his 
cousin, Commander George Vaughan Hart, of the Royal Navy. 
Sir Andrew was born March 14, 1811, the fifth son of the late 
Rev. George Vaughan Hart, LL.B., of Glenalla, by Maria 
Murray, his wife, daughter of the late Very Rev. John Hume, 
Dean of Derry. He was educated at Foyle College, London- 
derry, and at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1833, M.A. in 1834, and LL.D. in 1840. He was 
elected Fellow in 1835, and was co-opted as Senior Fellow 
in 1854. In 1876 he was made Vice-Provost. The deceased 
gentleman, who received the honour of knighthood in 1886, 
married, in 1840, Frances, danghter of Mr. Henry MacDougall, 
of Dublin, and leaves, with other issue, a son, Henry Chichester, 
born in 1543. 
MR. MATTHEW HARRIS, M.P. 
Mr. Matthew Harris, M.P. for East Galway. whose death is 
announced, was son of Mr. Peter Harris, builder, of Athlone. 
He was born in Roscommon in 1826, and was early in life 
a workman in the building trade. He became, in 1843, con- 
nected with Irish extreme politics. From 1865 to 1880 he 
formed one of the extreme party of organisation in Ireland, 
and subsequently was an active member of the Land and 
National Leagues. His return for East Galway was in 1885, 
and he sat for that constituency up to the period of his decease. 
MR. FRASER OF FINDRACK. 

Mr. Francis David Stewart Baird Fraser of Findrack, county 
Aberdeen, and of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 
died at Mombasa on April 8. He was son and heir of the late 
Captain Francis Garden Fraser of Findrack, J.P., and grand- 
son of Captain Francis Fraser of Findrack, an officer on board 
the Formidable at the relief of Gibraltar. In the male line, 
he descended from the ancient family of Fraser of Durris, 
and, in the female, was heir and representative of Baird of 
Auchmedden, chief of the name. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mary, Lady Phillippo, wife of Sir George Phillippo, late of 
Hong Kong, on April 16, at Rolandseck, Camberley. 

Mr. William Maskell, J.P. and D.L. for Cornwall, on 
April 12, at Penzance, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Whitaker, commanding 3rd 
Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, on April 15, aged forty-eight. 

Elizabeth Charlotte, widow of Hon. Edward Ernest Villiers, 
and fifth daughter of the first Lord Ravensworth, on April 15, 
in her cighty-third year. 

Mr. Henry Coe Coape, at Essex House, Upper Teddington, 
aged eighty years. He was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county of Essex, and the male representative of the 
family of Coape of Farnagh, in Duffield, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Henry Higgins of Thinghill, Herefordshire, suddenly, 
on April 21, aged seventy-two. He was a magistrate and a 
Deputy Lieutenant for Hereford, and served the office of High 
Sheriff for that county in 1887. 

Colonel Charles Cheape of Killundine, Argyllshire, J.P., 
formerly in the Bengal Army, on April 22, at his seat near 
Drimnin, in his eighty-fourth year. He was married, in 1832, 
to Caroline, daughter of the late Major George Harriot, Bengal 
Army, and leaves an only child, Anna, wife of Sir John Henry 
Morris, K.C.S.I. 

Mr. John Eyre of Eyrecourt Castle, in the county of 
Galway, J.P., on April 12, at his seat, near Ballinasloe, 
aged seventy. He married Eleanor, daughter of Mr. Hubert 
Butler Moore of Shannon View, near Galway, and leaves, with 
seven daughters, an only surviving son, William Gregory, born 
in 1860. 

General Ogden Evans, at Redburn House, Eastbourne. The 
deceased officer, who received his first commission in 1843, 
played a prominent part in the Afghan War for three years in 
the second division of Royal Artillery. He was in command 
of the Cabul field force in 1880, and became a military medal- 
list for successful campaign work. Subsequently returning 
from the wars in the East, he was stationed in Ireland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Edward Shepherd, late of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, on April 12, at San Remo, aged 
forty-five. Ile entered the Army in 1861, and served through- 
out the Ashanti War of 1874, including the battles of Amoaful 
and Ordahsu and the capture of Coomassie, for which he 
received a medal with clasp. He retired from the service in 
1833, on a pension. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Bramston-Smith of Hampstead, 
in the county of Dublin, and of Pencraig Court, Anglesea, 
suddenly, on April 21, at his residence, 31, Upper Fitzwilliam- 
street, Dublin. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was a Barrister-at-Law, and a Justice of the Peace and Deputy 
Lieutenant for Anglesea. His wife, Elizabeth Charlotte, is 
the only surviving daughter of the late Sir Richard John 
Griffith, Baronet, of Pencraig Court. 


_ 
CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


E C M M.—()) “ Goasip’s Text Book,” published by Triibner.—(2) “ Chess Openings, 
Ancient and Modern.” 

W HEITZMANN.—Very neat. Shall appear in due order. 

T N SMAILLEWE.—The Chess Monthly, price 13., or the British Chess Magazive, 
price 8d. Your problem is not pointed enough. Resides, where is the mate inthe 
variation P moves; 2 K to Q sth, K to K 3rd; 3. Bto B sth(ch), K to Q 3rd? 

J H (Dublin).—“ Gossip's Text Book.” 

N F (Bristol).—Very pleased to hear from you again. The game shall have early 
attention, 

F J M.—In No.1, White's strength is used too openly; there is no subtlety in the 

play, N cannot be solved, because you have overlooked Black's defence of Kt 

to B 4th (ch). 

CP P.—No; nor have we any rules, 

Signor Aspa.— Thanks for note and enclosure, 
a paragraph shortly, 

Prosiems received with thanks from 
R Kelly, W Heitzmann, and W A Clark. 

Note.—Problem No, 2402, by Max Feigl, admits of a commonplace solution by 
1. Qto B 4th, &e, 

Cornect SOLUTIONS OF PRonLEM No. 22094 received from Dr A RV Sastry 
(Mysore Provinee); of No. 230 from Dr AR V Sastry, T M Svinivasa (Chingleput), 
DE Frylinck, P K Albertyn (Cape Co ,and JW rell (Springfield, U.S.A); 
of No, 2336 from TM Svinivasa ond J W Norreti ; ) 307 from J W Norrell and 
J W (Natal); of No. 2399 from Vif-Argent, J T Pullen, EG Boys, B D Knox, Sis T, 
J H Bunting, C M A B,and A W Hamilton Gell; of No, 2400 from Vif-Argent, Ph L 
(Hanover), R Percy Smith, J T Pullen, W Railton (Manchester), J H Bunting, EG 
Boys, Thomas Chown, D M (Blyth), J Dudley, and F G Rowland (Shrewsbury); of 
No, 2401 from R Perey Smith, Vif-Argent, Ph L, EK, T Maffe, E EH, D4A-ckeon, 
A W H Gell, Rev Winfield Cooper, R F N Banks, C BE Perugini, CM A B,J Dudley, 
W R B(Plymouth), Herbert Chown, and A Goddard, 

Correct SOLUTIONS oF PrRonteM No. 2492 received from R Percy Smith, A 
Goddard, Jupiter Junior, F J Middlemist, Vif-Argent. FS Bishop, Dawn, J Cond, 
A gold, A Newman, E Perngim, A H B,E E H, Martin F,H 8 B( Ben Rhydding), 
A Gwinner, HC Deane, E K,E HW Ryan, N Harris, R FN Banks, T Roberts, D 
McCoy, Shadforth, R K Leather, JC Ireland, W R Raillem, B D Knox J Hall, E 

r 2 Louden, W Vincent, T Chown, Julia Short, Hereward, 

‘are), Fr Fernando, 
M A B,J Halling, Mrs 


We shall publish the position and 


F Healey, Signor Aspa, Mrs W J Baird, 


Casella (Paris), G J Veal 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2400,--By JonN CRUM. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. B to Kt 5th K takes R 
2. K toKt 7th P takes B 
3. Kt mates 
If Black play 1. P takes B, then 2. Kt to BG h, &e. 
PROBLEM No. 
By W. A. CLARK. 
BLACK, 


ZZ 


2404. 





Yili 


y Ys WY Wy, 


White to play, and mate in two moves, 











CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played in Simpson's Handicap between Messrs, LEE and 
JASNAGRODSKY, 
(French Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. L ) white (Mr. J.) 
P to K 3rd 23. K to Kt sq 
P to Q 4th 24. B toQ B 2nd 
Kt to K B 3rd A weak move. The Bishop should never 
Kt to Q 2nd have left the diagonal it stood upon. 
P to QB ith 24. B to Kt 4th 
Q to Kt 3rd : Entering the gate White opened. 
+ yl 25. Kt to Q 2nd R to Q sq 
K 4 4 “P 26. Kt to B 3rd Rh to K Kt sq 
B to Q and 27. Kt to Q 2nd P to Kt 4th 
28 Kt takes Kt B P takes Kt 
Q 4th 29. B to Q sq P takes P 
+ e -5 2nd b ne QBsq 30. Bto KR 5th (ch) K to Bsq 
2. Casties nacre 31. B takes P B to Kt 4th 
A carefully played opening on both sides. The winning stroke. White must 
13. K to R sq P to B 3rd either give up the exchange,as in the 
14, Kt takes Kt P takes Kt text, or take B, when R takes B would 
15. Q to Q 4th win by strength of the Pawns. Whites 
‘- te — £Q game goes to pieces from this point. 
Necessitating an exchange of Queens, | « - 
doi : , 32. B to Kt 3rd B takes R 
8 lk ove White's posi- 
—— does not improve 1ite’s post 33. R takes B R to Kt 4th 
15. Kt to K 5th | 34. B to Q sq K to Kt 2nd 
16, Q takes Q P takes Q 35. K to B 2nd R to B sq (ch) 
17. B to K 3rd P to Q B 4th 36. K to K 3rd R to B 8th 
18. B to Q 3rd P to B 4th 37. K to Q 2nd P to R 4th 
19.Q R to Bsq R to R sq 38. B to Kt 3rd P to R 5th 
2u. P to Q R 3rd P to R 3rd 39. R takes R B takes R 
21. R to Rsq K to B 2nd 40.BtakesKP = R takes P (ch) 
Black is gradually obtaining the better #1. K to K sq R takes Kt P 
position. . 42. B to Q sq B to R 6th 
2K . - - 43.BtoK Kt3rd K to Kt 3ri 
22. K BR wQBaq KRwQB , 44. P to R 4th P to Q 5th 
as There.ies good deal of finessing with 145. P takes P =P takes P 
: 4 46. B to B 2nd P to K 6th, 


pressure of a time limit. Roto Kt sq] 
seems to be the must effective move. | and Black wins. 


BLACK (Mr. L.) 


WHITE (Mr. J.) 
P to Kt 3rd 


1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P to K 5th 

5. Q Kt to K 2nd 
6. P to K B 4th 
7. Kt to K B 3rd 
8 P to B 3rd 

9. P takes P 

10, Kt (K 2nd) to 





CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Game played between DELTA and the Rey. J. A. GORDON. 
(Bishop's Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. G.) | WHITE (Delta). 
P to K 4th 15. R to K sq. Castles 
P takes P | 16. P takes P R takes P 
Q to R 5th (ch) : wi ’ atte 
P toK Kt 4th Rena with Queen is better. 
B to Kt 2nd | 17. Kt to Kt 5th R to K 3ril 
P takes P Very weak. The proper play was R to 
Qto os , Q sq; and, if PtuQ th, P to R 3rd, &c. 
Q to K Kt 3r . a 
Kt to Q B 3rd 18. P to Q 5th 
P to Q 3rd The correct reply. 
11. B to Q 3rd B to B 4th 18 R takes R 
12. B takes B Q takes B 19. Q takes R takes P (ct 
13. P to Kt 4th Q to Kt 3rd a ‘ = ji oom cen) 
—- toK B3rd PtoK R 3rd i Bs to K 2nd might have pro- 

If P takes P the game might have pro-| 99, B to Q 2nd Q to R 5th 
Geemes ae peewe, © Sanee Ey tates 21.Q to K 8th(ch) Kt to Qsq 


Kt takes I’, R to K aq, R to Qsq,Q to K ) : 
2nd, P to B 3rd, Btakes Kt P, Tg 22. Kt to Q 6th (ch), and wins. 


The annual tournament of the chessplayers of Scotland for the Scottish 
Championship concluded at Dundee on April 26, Mr. Walker, the president 
of the Dundee Chess Club, winning the champion chess cup of Scotland. 

The thirty-seventh annual digner-party of the City of London Chess 
Club came off on April 22, and was, as usnial,a great success, Mr. James 
Kershaw, president of the club, occupied the chair, and there were about 
sixty gentiemen present, including Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Gansberg, Mr. Hoffer, 
Mr. Guest, the Rev. G. A. MacDonnell, and nearly all the well-known officia's 
of the club. Mr. James Hallé presided at the piano, and an excellent pro- 
gramme of songs, toasts, and instrumental music was gone through. 


WHITE (Delta). 
. P to K 4th 

2. P to K B 4th 
. Bto B 4th 

4. K to Bsq 
. Kt to Q B 3rd 
. PtoK Kt 3rd 
. K to Kt 2nd 
. P takes P 

9. P to Q 4th 

10. P to K 5th 


BLACK (Mr. G.) 


MAY MUSIC. 


Yes—those who have passed their quiet years amid woods and 
fields know that the first fulness of the concord of sweet 
sounds from copse and garden, meadow, grove, and stream, is 
heard in musical May. The migratory birds have all arrived, 
and as yet the slumberous languor of the summer has not 
hushed any of the swect voices. Whatever modern cynicism 
may say about the “rigours of an English spring,” or how- 
ever snow-showers may have from time to time made the 
popular idea of May incongruons, at any rate as regards the 
birds in an average year the month is what it always has 
been—the opening of the full effect of the feathered orchestra, 
of which, unlike others, most of us, at any rate, never get tired. 
And it is of the birds particularly, however tempting the 

aspect of fields, woods, and hedgerows, in all their amplitude 
of blossom, of which we wish to speak here in connection with 
May. The music, which costs nothing, and may be cnjoyed 
whatever the other local deficiencies in the dullest parts of 
England, provided fields and trecs be undisturbed by the pre- 
dominance of man's handiwork, is our theme. It is as charm- 
ing a one now as it was when, five centuries ago, Chaucer, 
with his pictures of nature which live in his own artless 
colouring to-day as they were first seen by his compeers, sang 
of the flower-bespangled meadows and the “ smal fowle,” whose 
melody has ever been interwoven with “our rough island 
story.” It isa theme which justifies the enthusiasm of Spenser 
and of Herrick, who says— 

Nay seithinhanae gO in, 

When as a thousand virgins on this day 

Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 
Some of the May songsters are much better known than 
others. It is, of course, trite in the extreme to mention 
the nightingale, though, by the way, a good many more 
people rhapsodise about that bird than have ever heard it. 
And a good many have only heard it under various enthu- 
siasm-heightening influences during drives homeward through 
overhanging woods in the “ivory moonlight,” when the 
nightingale’s song was only one portion of the evening's 
charm. ‘To our thinking, the exquisite melancholy music 
which wakes, save in the most Gradgrindian listeners, 
“ thoughts too deep for tears,” is best heard in some old-world 
garden from the ancient trees which bound its end, and 
beyond which stretch the meadows, and while the May moon- 
light shines on red-tiled roof and gable. Year after year the 
nightingale, when he is among bird-lovers who have something 
of Waterton’s disposition in them, comes back to the same 
garden tree, and there, in the sweet solitude, heavy with the 
scent of dew-laden flowers, its song is, as we at any rate think, 
most fitly heard. But the nightingale, though the leader of 
the orchestra, is by no means the only May songster. Nay, 
in many parts there is no opportunity of hearing it; but the 
humbler though dulcet performers we mean to discuss are 
very generally distributed ; for, as Heber sings— 

Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds upon their spray, 
Tree, turf, and fountains, 
All hold holiday 
in the “merry month of May.” For instance, there is the 
woodlark, which old Drayton, a good authority, places next to 
the linnet (that being next to the nightingale), and says— 
And by that warbling bird the woodlark place we then. 


The woodlark is known to about one person fora thousand 
acquainted with the skylark. The latter is always seen as 
well as heard, the former rarely if ever seen, but only heard 
discoursing most sweet music, as we well know, from some 
copse by which a mossy primrose-ldecked path runs, and 
wherein great thickets of green hazel flourish (till the years 
bring the hurdlemaker) amid mingled oaks and beeches. From 
these cool depths amid the shade that rich sweet song which 
requires a practised ear to know. but which once known is 
never forgotten, comes like a strain of enchantment. Of the 
humbler lays of the linnets and goldfinch which the orchard 
trees or old-world hedgerows afford it is unnecessary to speak. 
And there is another which may be heard in May in fine song, 
especially in an old-fashioned winding lane, where, from 
hedges rich in hawthorn, elder, and bramble, the old trees 
which have long been conspicuous to all rural eyes rise 
majestical, and that is the brilliant-hued lively voiced 
yellow-hammer, though the majority of people neglect 
it as having no song. Also the chaffinches, whose merry 
chatter, which, only heeded by the rustic as expressing from 
ancient days the wish for“ A little bit of butter and no 
cheese,” is held by the experts in Bethnal-green, where the 
prize contests are so enthusiastically crowded, to mean, in pro- 
portion to its elaboration, current coin of the realm. The chaf- 
finch is a handsome bird, vigorous as aspect as of note, and gay 
in attire, loving the “apple orchards g@en,” and showing, by 
the way, a notable instance of “animal adaptability” in the 
hues and material of the nest, which is affixed to the tree- 
trunk, and closely resembles its surroundings. 

Much more rare is another and far more delicate songster, 
which is confined to certain localities, loving dainty shrubberies 
and sheltered fruit-gardens. ‘This is the blackcap—by some 
reckoned hardly second to the nightingale. In May's warm 
days of quiet and shelter he adds to it his “ pipe of sweetness.” 
It is well called a “ plaintive, inward song.” and its rich soft 
notes are the sweetest accompaniment possible to the repose 
of an ancient garden which is full of the fragrance of the 
flowers which the leisurely eighteenth century loved, for— 

Soft flows the strain along the silent glade, 

And well-pleased Echo lends her willing aid, 
when from one end of a garden a blackcap—which the Norfolk 
people call the mock nightingale—answers another. Nor 
must the well-known notes of the cuckoo and pewit, as well 
as the rarer ones of the wryneck, be forgotten. 

From the topmost bough of some lofty and favourite tree 
the redstart sings in very different fashion a merry piping, 
which, as well as its services in destroying insects, in which 
it is most active, should make it popular even with the most 
inveterate grumblers just now uttering their hostility against 
small birds. Then there is the whitethroat, a pretty little garden 
bird, whose distinguishing mark is as characteristic and, 
comparatively speaking, as little known as the blackcap’s. 
A lively agreeat'e song it has, in merrier measure than the 
mock nightingale’s. Of thrush and blackbird, skylark and 
linnet, or goldfinch, little need be said. Few, however, in 
comparison with those who know these popular performers, 
are acquainted with the soft trill of the sedgebird, or reed- 
sparrow, which is often heard in the warm dusk from the 
rushes on the river's bank, and contrasts melodiously with the 
continual swirl of the stream, and at the same time here and 
there the merry lilt of the white-bosomed water-ouzel may be 
added to the concert. Contrasting, indeed, are the last we 
shall mention—the ring-ousel, whistling loud and clear from 
lofty ash-tree or tufted heather knoll in the north, and the 
murmurous crooning of the yellow and willow wrens running 
in and out of the shrubbery branches in search of food. Nor, 
to fill the catalogue, must be omitted the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons from the fresh green-robed copses, whose soft notes are 
varied by the shrill scream of the tropical-hued jay.—F. G. W. 
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PIGEONS AND SWALIAWS AS WAR- 


MESSENGERS. 
In their military operations of late the 
considerable use of pigeons in conveying 
the Franco-German war the birds played a not 
part; and on than 
beleaguered cities looked upon the 
birds as their only hope between death and starvation 
the oldest institutions 


been 


French have mad 
despatches 

inconspicuou 
occasion the inhabitants 


more } 
snecessful flights of 


one 


The use of trained pigeons is one of 
though recently it has said that in 
the birds or their owners’ methods of 
fiying them have failed. Consequently a number of French 
sarants recently approached M. De Freycinet. late Minister of 
War, and induced him to found a military Swallow Cote, whence 
The Governor of Lille was charged 
Roubaix 


in the world 


this connection either 


these birds may be trained 
to test the plan, and certain experiments made at 
lL to be repeated under the supervision 


last year are commande 
This gentleman is 


of Captain Degouy, of the Engineers 
again to be present ata grand flight of messenger 
and, if his report be favourable, a swallow cote Will 
structed and placed under the care of special trainers at Mont 
Valérien. 

fhe ideais a pretty one. The 
that, if we have not already attained to the time “when the 
war-dram throbs no longer,” it that we are 
nearing the time when Europe will be 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World 
Wars Will be “swallowtime vhen the warm 
winds blow from the sunny south. This, it must 
There will be no night-watches in 


swallows ; 
be con- 


carrying of it out indicates 
proves, at least 
governed by the Par- 
that our future 
conducted in 
be owned, 
isa great step in advance 
frozen trenches, no pickets starved to death at their posts 

Ihe idiosyncrasies of France, however, have a way of not 
being fulfilled ; will, doubtless, 
be as ephemeral as that of the “ himself. 

It may be interesting to examine the subject from a prac- 
capabilities of the 


and the reign of the swallow 
brave General 


tical standpoint, especially as to the 
respective birds in conveying despatches. One of them is a 
tried messenger, and has some interesting and remarkable 
records. The claim of the swallow lies all in its possibilities, 
Firs pigeon. Almost all trained pigeons have two 
q‘talifications in a marked degree. The first is speed: the 
second, long and sustained powers of flight. This proposition 
can be amply demonstrated, and the following are some of the 


as to the 


most remarkable records, 
Recently a trained 
flying north i 


reached its 
ffve minutes. In this time it 


bird was liberated at Carlisle, and 
home in three hours and thirty- 
had flown 140 miles, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. In 1850, on Oct. 6, Sir John 
Ross dispatched a pair of young pigeons from Assistance 
Bay, a little west of Wellington Sound; and on Oct. 13 a 
pigeon made its appearance at the dovecote of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, whence Sir John had the two pairs he took out. 
The distance direct between the two places is 2000 miles. 
An instance is on record of a pigeon flying twenty-three 
miles in eleven minutes; and another flew from Rouen to 
Ghent, 150 miles, in an hour and a half. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


flight of a pigeon is 
wounded and exhausted 


incident of the 
the case of one which in 1845 fell 

at Vauxhall Station, then the terminus of the South- 
Western Railway. It bore a message to the effect that 
it was one of three dispatched to the Duke of Wellington 
from Ichaboe Island, 2000 miles away. The message was 
immediately sent to his Grace, and by him acknowledged. 
winning bird 
rate 


An interesting 


competition some years ago the 
flew from Ventnor to Manchester, 208 miles, at the 
of fifty-five milesan hour. The American passenger pigeon 
the whole Atlantic Ocean ; and so one of 
the swallows—the purple martin. The speed of flight in 
the former is approximately known; and it to cover 
1600 miles in twenty-four hours. This. however, is marvellous, 
when it is seen that, flying at the rate of nearly seventy miles 
an hour, it takes the bird two days and nights to cross. What 
nature of the mechanisin that can stand 
such a strain as this? In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon 
races some of the birds attain to nearly a mile a 
minute, and this when the race is for 500 miles. A pigeon- 
fancier of Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a dozen 
bees liberated three miles from their hive would reach it in 
better time than a dozen pigeons would reach their cote from 
the same distance. The were given wing at 
Rhynhem, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and the 
first bee finished a quarter of a minute in advance of the first 
three other bees reached the before the second 
pigeon ; the main body of both detachments finishing almost 
simultaneously an instant or two later. The bees, too, may be 
said to have been handicapped in the race, having been rolled 
in flour before starting for purposes of identification. 

The English, French, and Germans all rear pigeons in their 
fortresses ; and the birds are utilised by the Trinity House in 
conveying messages from the light-ships. They are also used 
on the Indian stations. Two facts taken in conjunction are 
significant. The Germans are training pigeons to carry 
messages ; the Russians are training falcons to catch pigeons. 
So much for the power and speed of flight possessed by pigeons. 

Now we come to swallows. In the present connection this 
is a generic term, and includes the swallow, martin, sand- 
martin, and swift. Michelet states that the swallow flies at 
the rate of eighty leagues an hour. Roughly, this gives us a 
thousand miles in four hours; but assuredly, even in its 
dashes, the swallow does not attain to anything like this 
speed. ‘The Duke of Argyll is under, rather than over, the 
mark when he computes the speed at more than a hundred 
miles an hour. Here. however, the mechanism of flight in 
the swallows is carried through an ascending scale, until in 
the swift it reaches its highest degree of power, both in 
endurance and facility of evolution. Although there are birds 
which may, and probably do, attain to the speed of 150 miles 
an hour, this remarkable rate is not to be looked for in any of 
the birds of the swallow kind. In their migrations swallows 
stick close to land, and never leave it unless compelled: 
they cross straits at the narrowest part, and are among the 
most fatiguable of birds. From this it will be seen that, 
although swallows may possess great speed, they have no 


In a pigeon 


compasses does 


is able 


must be the 


competitors 


pigeon ; goal 
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sustained powers of flight. One of the American swal- 
lows—the purple martin—would seem to be an exception, 
and mention of its having crossed the Atlantic has already 
been made. It is true that swallows attain to an immense 
speed in their rushes, and there is a_ well-authenticated 
instance of one having flown twenty miles in thirteen minutes. 
The probable speed ot the swallow, flying straight and swift, 
is about ninety-two miles an hour; its ordinary speed sixty 
miles. The swift easily attains to 200 miles, and seems quite 
tireless on the wing. Leeuwenhoek relates an exciting chase, 
which he beheld in a menagerie about a hundred feet long, 
between a swallow and a dragon-fly (Mordella). The insect 
flew with incredible speed, and wheeled with such address that 
the swallow, notwithstanding its utmost efforts, completely 
failed to overtake and capture it. 

The above facts show some of the relative speeds of flight 
attained by pigeons and swallows respectively, and their per- 
formances may be compared. If swifts can be inspired with 
a sense of discipline ; if French wars can invariably be arranged 
for the summer months ; and if some agreement can be made 
with the insect hosts incessantly to keep the upper air—then 
something may come of the Lille experiments. If these things 
cannot be, the French sharpshooter will never be asked to try 
a flying shot at a swift, rushing through the air at the rate of 
200 miles an hour. 

If the Russians are training falcons to catch pigeons, the 
French must train raptors to catch swallows. Here is an 
anecdote which proves the possibility. ‘The hobby falcon. a 
summer migrant to Britain, hawks for dragon-flies—among the 
swiftest of insects—which it seizes with the foot and devours in 
midair. It kills swifts, larks, pigeons, and (in Bulgaria) bee- 
birds. All of these are remarkable for their great powers of 
flight. Than the hobby, other birds of prey are not 
remarkable for swiftness than long-sustained flight. Many 
of the falcons attain to 150 miles an hour, while a peregrine 
is known to have flown 1530 miles at the rate of sixty-seven 
miles an hour, ina day and night. This is not allowing for 
the bird's resting. A peregrine has been seen in mid-ocean ; 
and the beautiful swallow-tailed kite has been known to 
cross the Atlantic. Whenin pursuit of their prey the velocity 
of the falcons is much increased, and even slender-bodied 
birds like the merlin and sparrow-hawk have been known to 
crash through plate-glass windows. J. W. 


less 


The second spring exhibition of the Royal Botanie Society, 
held at their gardens, Regent's Park, proved in all respects 
meritorious and pleasing to the numerous visitors. Silvei 
medals were granted to Messrs. Ryder for primulas, Mr. 
Rumsey for roses, Messrs. B. 8. Williams and Laing for groups 
of plants. Bronze medals were awarded to Mr. Walker for 
Marshal Niel roses, Mr. Ware for hardy flowers, Mr. Barr for 
narcissi, Mr. Douglas for auriculas and primroses, and Mr. 
Morle fora group of plants. Certificates of merit were awarded 
for several new plants, among others to Mr. H. Cannell for his 
begonias named after the Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 











Good Complexion! 
and LVice lands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 


complexion, and a soft skin. ( 

most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there 1s no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


Without them the handsomest and 











Mr. J. L. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


« [ROM time to time I have tried very many different 

“Soaps, and after five-and-twenty years careful ob- 

“ servation 
“ Hospital and private practice, have no hesitation in stating 
“that none have answered so well or proved so_ beneficial 
“to the skin as Pears’ Soap. Time and more extended 
“trials have only served to ratify this opinion which I first 
“expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to increase my 
“confidence in this admirable preparation ” 


FROM 


in many thousands of cases, both in 








O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, On account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 

maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet, 


Its agree- 





PEARS’ 
SOAP. 





TABLETS & BALLS: 
each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


(The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d, 


PEARS’ 
f SOAP, 
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THE ART OF LONGEVITY. 


Dr. DIET says: “Leave off with a desire to eat more.” 
Dr. QUIET says: “Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 
Dr. MERRYMAN says: “A merry heart goes all the day; a sad one but an hour.” 


Dr. COMMONSENSE says: “The healthiest occasionally suffer from temporary derange- 
ment of the Stomach and Liver. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S ‘ VEGETABLE 
MOTO’ ought to be kept in every Household and every Travelling Trunk, in readiness 
for any emergency. They always do good; never do harm. They are as gentle as the 
dewdrop, and as sure as Quarter Day.” 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of ABOMINABLE IMITATIONS 
are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”— ADAMS. 


What higher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain? 


FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED ; }\NO’S FRUIT SALT possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed 
SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.— | or lost through Alcoholic Drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value 

Experience shows that Sugar, Pink or Chemically Coloured Sherbet, or Acidulated Sherbet | in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 

masked with Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and | ENO'S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache 

Brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old W hisky gd and disordered stomach, and after trying almost every thing without any benefit, I was 

diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ recommended to try ENO’S FRU IT SALT, and, before I had finished one bottle, I found it 

peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the Liver. It possesses the power of doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that 

reparation when Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right | have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—-Yours most truly, 

track to health. “ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'’S “FRUIT snes ’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Is NOT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, i | 66 59 | x, Sa | Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
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3 | [EWE FZ SS ' AAW Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 


Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 


is needed 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. — dee: cae CYCLES. nail igh eweet herbs and plants. 
reer te “CLUB TRICYCLES, | OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“SWIFT” SAFETIES from £12 each, £12 each, *MARLBORO’'” CLUB TRICYCLES, 
| Oa NOTICE. or £1 per Month. ; ‘fen £18 each, or 30s, per Month. 2s. 6d. per Bottle 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be Works: COVENTRY. ‘Lenten: 15 & 16, ‘HOLBORN vIAD VIADUCT. Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only put in gloss 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. . a = 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. CATALOGUES FREE. GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. jars. Price 1s, 
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LUCKY . ea : F ast ; A Magnificent Selection, from £10 £100, 
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Moonstones and Diamond £10. 








New Illustrated KS Be = 2 Vig) Yop Ly) Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £15, 





Catalogue of Novelties With Circle of Diamonds, £25. 


post free. Lucky Moonstone and Brilliants, 
£13 13s 








Diamond and Moonstone Links, 
£25. 








NOTICE. 
J. W. BENSON, having 
bought large quantities 
of Diamonds before the 
commencement of the 
— rise, is enabled 
supply his clients 
with amond Jewelry 
< ‘ at the original prices % 
Moonstone Cherubs { 2014 Wings. £8, 8s. Moonstone and Brilliant Lucky Moonstone, wenn eva wi tone Brilliant Moonstone Hea £25. Special Value, £10. 

Diamond Wings, £21. Brooch, £ Brilliants, 

g , £18. rilliants, £18, Crescent, £18. Brilliants, £21. BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 
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Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. 15 atted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gold Cases. 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. oe 

The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, sither Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, ee / Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 

with Monogram Engraved Free. 

PRICE £10. 
Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match. 
from £1 15s. 





All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all pa ‘rts df the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash. or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 











For further Particulars see Benson's ILtus- 

TRATED Book, containing ne corty 2) pages of 

* Illustrations of Watches from £2 2s. to £50, 

Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation’ and Domestic 

Plate. The Largest and most Compleie Cata- 
logue published. Free on A pplication to 
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HE STEAM FACTORY Best Loodon Make, for Roigh Wear, with Bré guet io 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, AS W. BENS IN, pT, - —_ aa on hofseback, &¢. &e. pec 

i it. 
THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT: Compensation 62 & 64, LUDGATE- HILL, E.C.; j from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALB. bave hee 
Balance, Jewell received. In gab over, oy or Orystal Glass Cases, 
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AND SWALIAOWS AS WAR- 
MESSENGERS. 
late the 
conve 


PIGEONS 


] 
ule 


French have m: 


ale spatche s 


In thei: military operations of 
considerable use of in 
the Franco-German war the birds played a not 
part; and on more than the 
beleaguered cities looked upon the successful 
birds as their only hope between death and s 

The ned pigeons is one of the olde 
in the world; though has 
this connection either the birds or their owners 
flying them have failed. Consequently a number of French 
sarants recently approached M. De Freycinet. late Minister of 
War, and induced him to found a military Swallow Cote, whence 
these birds may be trained. The Governor of Lille was charged 
to test the plan, and certain experiments made at Roubaix 
last year are commandel to be repeated under the supervision 
of Captain Degouy, of the Engineers. This gentleman is 
again to be present ata grand flight of messenger swallows ; 
and, if his report be favourable, a swallow cote will be con- 
strncted and placed under the care of special trainers at Mont 
Valérien 

rhe ideais a pretty one 
that, if we have not already attained to the time 
war-dram throbs no longer,” it proves, at least. that we are 
nearing the time when Europe will be governed by the Par- 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World-—that our future 
wars will be conducted in “ swallowtime vhen the warm 
winds blow from the sunny south be owned, 


piyeons Ing 
inconspicuous 

of 
the 


Inhabitants 
flights of 
irvation 
st inst 


one occasion 


itutions 
that in 
thods of 


use of tra 
been said 
Tie 


recentiy it 


The carrying of it out indicates 
“when the 


This, it must 
isa great step in advance. There will be no night-watches in 
frozen trenches, no pickets starved to death at their posts. 

The idiosy however, have a way of not 
being fulfilled ; will, doubtless, 
be as ephemeral as that of the himself. 

It may be interesting to examine the subject from a prac- 
tical standpoint, especially to the capabilities of the 
respective birds in conveying despatches. One of them is a 
tried messenger, and has interesting and remarkable 
records. The claim of the swallow lies all in its possibilities. 
First as to the pigeon. Almost all trained pigeons have two 
qialifications in a marked degree. The first the 
second, long and sustained powers of flight. This proposition 
can be amply demonstrated, and the following are some of the 


nerasies of France 
and the reign of the swallow 
brave General 


as 


some 


is speed : 


most remarkable records. 

Recently a trained bird was liberated at Carlisle, and 
flying north reached its home in three hours and thirty- 
ffve minutes. In this time it had flown 140 miles, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. In 1850, on Oct. 6, Sir John 
Ross dispatched a pair of young pigeons from Assistance 
Jay, a little west of Wellington Sound; and on Oct. 13 a 
pigeon made its appearance at the of Ayrshire, 
Scotland, whence Sir John had the two pairs he took out. 
The distance direct between the two places is 2000 miles. 
An instance is on record of a pigeon flying twenty-three 
miles in eleven minutes; and another flew from Rouen to 
Ghent, 150 miles, in an hour and a half. 


dovecote 
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incident of the flight 
1845 fell wounded 


of a pigeon is 
and exhausted 


An interesting 
the case of one which in 
it Vauxhall Station, then the terminus of the South- 
Western Railway. It bore a message to the effect that 
it was one of three dispatched to the Duke of Wellington 
from Ichaboe Island, 2000 miles away. The message was 
immediately sent to his Grace, and by him acknowledged. 
In a pigeon competition years ago the winning bird 
flew from Ventnor to Manchester, 208 miles, at the rate 
of fifty-five milesan hour. The American passenger pigeon 
the whole Atlantic Ocean: and so does one of 
the purple martin. The speed of flight in 
the former is approximately known; and it to cover 
1600 miles in twenty-four hours. This, however, is marvellous, 
when it is seen that, flying at the rate of nearly seventy miles 
an hour, it takes the bird two days and nights to cross. What 
must the nature of the mechanism that can stand 
such a strain this ? In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon 
of the birds attain to nearly a mile a 
minute, and this when the race is for 500 miles. A pigeon- 
fancier of Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a dozen 
bees liberated three miles from their hive would reach it in 
better time than a dozen pigeons would reach their cote from 
the distance. The were given wing at 
Rhynhem, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and the 
first bee finished a quarter of a minute in advance of the first 
three other bees reached the goal before the second 
pigeon ; the main body of both detachments finishing almost 
simultaneously an instant or two later. The bees, too, may be 
said to have been handicapped in the race, having been rolled 
in flour before starting for purposes of identification. 

The English, French, and Germans all rear pigeons in their 
fortresses ; and the birds are utilised by the Trinity House in 
conveying messages from the light-ships. They are also used 
on the Indian stations. Two facts taken in conjunction are 
significant. The Germans are training to carry 
messages ; the Russians are training falcons to catch pigeons. 
So much for the power and speed of flight possessed by pigeons. 
Now we come to swallows. In the present connection this 
a generic term, and includes the swallow, martin, sand- 
martin, and swift. Michelet states that the swallow flies at 
the rate of eighty leagues an hour. Roughly, this gives us a 
thousand miles in four hours; but assuredly, even in its 
dashes, the swallow does not attain to anything like this 
speed. The Duke of Argyll is under, rather than over, the 
mark when he computes the speed at more than a hundred 
miles an hour. Here, however, the mechanism of flight in 
the swallows is carried through an ascending scale, until in 
the swift it reaches highest degree of power, both in 
endurance and facility of evolution. Although there are birds 
which may, and probably do, attain to the speed of 150 miles 
an hour, this remarkable rate is not to be looked for in any of 
the birds of the swallow kind. In their migrations swallows 
stick close to land, and never leave it unless compelled : 
they cross straits at the narrowest part, and are among the 
most fatiguable of birds. From this it will be seen that, 
although swallows may possess great speed, they have no 
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sustained powers of flight. One of the American swal- 
lows—the purple martin—would seem to be an exception, 
and mention of its having crossed the Atlantic has already 
been made. It is true that swallows attain to an immense 
speed in their rushes, and there is a well-authenticated 
instance of one having flown twenty milesin thirteen minutes. 
The probable speed of the swallow, flying straight and swift, 
is about ninety-two miles an hour; its ordinary speed sixty 
miles. The swift easily attains to 200 miles, and seems quite 
tireless on the wing. Leeuwenhoek relates an exciting chase, 
which he beheld in a menagerie about a hundred feet long, 
between a swallow and a dragon-fly (Mordella). The insect 
flew with incredible speed, and wheeled with such address that 
the swallow, notwithstanding its utmost efforts, completely 
failed to overtake and capture it. 

The above facts show some of the relative speeds of flight 
attained by pigeons and swallows respectively, and their per- 
formances may be compared. If swifts can be inspired with 
a sense of discipline ; if French wars can invariably be arranged 
for the summer months ; and if some agreement can be made 
with the insect hosts incessantly to keep the upper air—then 
something may come of the Lille experiments. If these things 
cannot be, the French sharpshooter will never be asked to try 
a flying shot at a swift, rushing through the air at the rate of 
200 miles an hour. 

If the Russians are training falcons to catch pigeons, the 
French must train raptors to catch swallows. Here is an 
anecdote which proves the possibility. The hobby falcon. a 
summer migrant to Britain, hawks for dragon-flies—among the 
swiftest of insects—which it seizes with the foot and devours in 
midair, It kills swifts, larks, pigeons, and (in Bulgaria) bee- 
birds. All of these are remarkable for their great powers of 
flight. Than the hobby, other birds of prey are not less 
remarkable for swiftness than long-sustained flight. Many 
of the falcons attain to 150 miles an hour, while a peregrine 
is known to have flown 1530 miles at the rate of sixty-seven 
miles an hour, ina day and night. ‘This is not allowing for 
the bird's resting. A peregrine has been seen in mid-ocean ; 
and the beautiful swallow-tailed kite has been known to 
cross the Atlantic. Whenin pursuit of their prey the velocity 
of the falcons is much increased, and even slender-bodied 
birds like the merlin and sparrow-hawk have been known to 
crash through plate-glass windows. o, We 


The second spring exhibition of the Royal Botanie Society, 
held at their gardens, Regent's Park, proved in all respects 
meritorious and pleasing to the numerous visitors. Silver 
medals were granted to Messrs. Ryder for primulas, Mr. 
Rumsey for roses, Messrs. B. S. Williams and Laing for groups 
of plants. Bronze medals were awarded to Mr. Walker for 
Marshal Niel roses, Mr. Ware for hardy flowers, Mr. Barr for 
narcissi, Mr. Douglas for auriculas and primroses, and Mr 
Morle fora group of plants. Certificates of merit were awarded 
for several new plants, among others to Mr. H. Cannell for his 
begonias named after the Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 
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Good Complexion! 


And LV ice 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 

Bi in The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
Ni | the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
| LNA guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
i i agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
I viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


ands! 


Without them the handsomest and 











Nr. 


Senior Surgeon to St. Fohn’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 


« [ROM time to time I have tried very many different 

“ Soaps, and after five-and-twenty years careful ob- 

“ servation 
“ Hospital and private practice, have no hesitation in stating 
“that none have answered so well or proved so_ beneficial 
“to the skin as Pears’ Soap. 
“trials have only served to ratify this opinion which I first 
“expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to increase my 
“confidence in this admirable preparation ” 


FROM 


J. L. Milton, 


in many thousands of cases, both in 


Time and more extended 








O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 

maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Its agree- 





PEARS’ 
SOAP. 





TABLETS & BALLS: 


each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
(The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
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THE ART OF LONGEVITY. 
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r. DIET says: “ Leave off with a desire to eat more.” 
Dr. QUIET says: “Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 
Dr. MERRYMAN says: “A merry heart goes all the day; a sad one but an hour.” 


Dr. COMMONSENSE says: “The healthiest occasionally suffer from temporary derange- 
ment of the Stomach and Liver. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ and ENO’S ‘ VEGETABLE 
MOTO’ ought to be kept in every Household and every Travelling Trunk, in readiness 
for any emergency. They always do good; never do harm. They are as gentle as the 
dewdrop, and as sure as Quarter Day.” 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of ABOMINABLE IMITATIONS 
: are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—-ADAMS. 


What higher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain? 


FOR HEALTH AND LONGEVITY USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED | -\NO’S FRUIT SALT possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed 
SHERBE : GOR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.— or lost through Alcoholic Drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value 

Experience shows that Sugar, Pink or Chemically Coloured Sherbet, or Acidulated Sherbet | in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 

masked with Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache 

Brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old Whisky largely and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was 

diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is | recommended to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and, before I had finished one bottle, I found it 

peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the Liver. It possesses the power of | doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that 

reparation when Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right | have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—-Yours most truly, 

track to health. | “ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Prevents the Hair from falling off. 6 9 } : Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
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New Illustrated oe e Dm VA Bey Yo. 25% Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £15, 
Catalogue of Novelties Q S “'S 3 Ly With Circle of Diamonds, £25. 


post free. Lucky Moonstone and Brilliants, 
£13 13s. 











NOTICE. 
J. W. BENSON, having 
bought large quantities 
of Diamonds before the 
commencement of the 
recent rise, is enabled 
to supply his clients 
with Diamond Jewelry 
‘i ay at the original prices 
Moonstone Cherubs { Gold Wings, £8. 8s. Moonstone and Brilliant Lucky Moonstone, Gadere Ce Saranee. Moonstone Brilliant Moonstone Heart, £25. Special Value, £10, 
Diamond Wings, £21, Brooch, £18, Brilliants, £18, Crescent, £18, Brilliants, £21, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 
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H(||\ Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. 1. fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled onan 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. ene Sees, 


The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, sither Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
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be ——— > . Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
Wr, N . iS with Monogram Engraved Free. 
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f LONDUN \ \} ve Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
\\ e Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
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fH Bi Vie -/4 ¢ All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
H : Safe, at our risk, to all parts df the World, 

on receipt of Draft, Casit. or Post Office 

Order, payable at General Post Office. 











For further Particulars see Benson's ILtus- 
TRATED BOOK, containing nearly 200 pages of . 
* Illustrations of Watches from, £2 2s. to £500, . Y 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation! and Domestic = 4 : 
Plate. The Largest and most Complete Cata- Z 
logue published. Free on A pplication to ea : ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of office of the Com- | late of Fairlawn, Central Hill, weet Norwood, who died on 
The will (dated Sept. 14, 1883), with four codicils (two dated missariot of Edinburgh, of the trust disposition and settle- Feb. 24 last, was proved on April 15 by Samuel John Daw and 
Sept. 16, 1886; and the others, July 9, 1888, and Sept. 3, 188%), ment (dated Dec. 15, 1880) of Mr. David Ainslie of The Gart, Alfred Moss Jackson, the nephew, the executors, the value of 
af the Biaht Hea. Amelia, Commtecs of Lauterdaie. tate of residing at 48, Moray-place, Edinburgh, who died on Feb.7 the personal estate amounting to over £21,000. The testatrix 
SS Leabister-aate who dled on Web. 16 lack. 6t Cannes. wan ™ granted to Mrs. Frances Jane Ainslie or Swinton, the bequeaths £6750 Three per Cent Consols upon the trusts of a 
proved on April 14 ley the Mari of Meath. the sole excouter, daughter, Charles Alexander Ainslie, the son, Major-General _ certain indenture dated March 5, 1877, and £500 Consols, upon 
the value of the pe reonal estate in the United Kingdom J rederick Nepean Smith, and John MacGregor, the executors trust, to pay the salary of the clerk of the charity referred to 
amounting to over £45,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1000 nominate, was resealed in London on April 12, the value of the inthe said deed; £100 to be distributed among poor men of 
each to her niescs Harriet and Amelia Young, and to her personal estate in England and Scotland being over £60,000. the Hebrew faith pot. with the Hebrew congregation 
companion, Miss Margaret Taylor; £5000 to her nephew, The will (dated Jan. 30, 1886), with two codicils (dated at Princes-road, Liverpool ; £2000, upon trust, for her niece, 
Arthur Gordon : £7500, upon trust, for her niece Anne Lukin. July 27, 1886, and March 22, 1889), of Major Thomas Venables, Sarah Jackson ; and numerous other pecuniary and specific 
for life, and then for the children of her niece Emma Lukin ; forme arly of the 83rd Foot, and late of Barleigh House, Aston, legacies. The residue of her property, including the property 
£4000, upon trust, for Mrs. Augusta Willis, forlife,andthenfor "ear Stevenage, Herts, who died on Feb. 23, was proved on ake Ree power to appetet unter She Will of Ret hastand, she 
her son, G. A. Willis ; £2000. upon trust, for Elizabeth Willis, April 2 by Captain Frederick Scudamore and Charles Walter leaves to her executors, upon trust, to pay out of the pure 
for life. then for the said Mrs, Willis, for life, and then for Oddie, the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal personalty £50 each to the Jewish Convalescent Home (South 
the said G. A. Willis. if he shall survive them both: £4000 to estate amounting to upwards of £36,000. The testator gives Norwood), the Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind, 
her daughter, the Countess of Meath, to be applied at her ll his plate bearing the Heathcote crest or arms to his and the East London Hospital ; and £100 each to the Torquay 
discretion for the maintenance and education of orphan girls nephew Arthur Samuel Heathcote ; all his A wo-and-a-Half Infirmary and Dispensary, and the Western Hospital for Con- 
in this country or elsewhere, or to be handed over by her to per Cent Consols to his granddaughter, Winifred Heathcote sumption, Torquay ; and if these five last-named legacies do 
some charity directed to that purpose ; £1000 to the Earl of | Scudamore; the right to use and occupy Barleigh House and not exhaust the residue they are to be proportionately increased. 
- oe, to be applied according to the directions she has given grounds to his sister, Mrs. Ellen Wigram Heathcote, for life ; The will (dated June 13, 1889) of General Edward Charles 
and legacies to servants. The residue of her meansand his wines, liquors, furniture, plate, pictures, horses, carriages, Frome, R.E., late of Ewell, Surrey, who died on Feb. 12 last, 
she ‘. ives to her grandchildren, the children of the live and dead stock, for the use of his said sister, for life,and was proved on April 10 by Francis Hill Baynes and Miss Jane 
le and Countess of Meath. then to his daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Caroline Scudamore ; £m Marion Eleanor Frome, the daughter, two of the executors, 
The will (dated May 12, 1881) of the Hon. and Rev. Hagh annuity of £120 to his said sister while she occupies Barleigh the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
Fran is Tollemache. Rector of Harrington, Northamptonshire, House and legacies to executors and servants. The residue £12,000. The dispositions of the will are wholly in favour 
wl 10 died on March 2, was proved on April 14 by the Rev. of his real and personal estate he leaves. upon trust, for his of testator's daughters. 
Clement Revieald Tollemache and Aussteates Weneee Tolle said daughter, for life, and then for her children or remote issue The will (dated Jan. 8, 1889) of the Rev. George Butler, 
mache, the sons, two of the executors, the value of the personal as she shall appoint. : j a D.D., Canon of Winchester, who died on March 14 last, was 
estate amounting to upwards of £76,000. The testator bequeaths Che will (dated June 1, 1887), with a codicil (dated May 31, proved on April 19 by Mrs. Josephine Elizabeth Butler, the 
£3700 Caledonian Railway Stock, upon trast, for the children 1889), of Mr. Henry Arkley Eglinton, formerly of 43, Dover- widow, George Grey Butler, the son, and Professor James 
of his son, the Rev. Ralph William Lionel Tollemache, by his Street, Piccadilly, and late of Norwood, barrister-at-law, who Stuart, M.P., the executors, the value of the personal estate 
second wife ; a legacy to his late wife's maid; and numerous died on March 9 last, was proved on April 12 by Robert Low amounting to £8903. The testator leaves the 20,000 dols. in 
specific bequests to children. The residue of his real and personal Eglinton, the brother and sole executor, the value of the New York Central Railway shares, presented to him by the 
estate is to be divided into eight equal parts, one of which he personal estate amounting to over £36,000. The testator late Mr. Thomasson, M.P., and all his interest under the will 
gives to, or upon trust for, each of his children—Clement bequeaths £15,000, upon trust, for the children of his late of his father in property at Harrow remaining unsold, upon 
Reginald Tollemache, Augustus Francis Tollemache, Anastasius ‘8! Ster, Elizabeth Low Reid; £10,000 to his brother Robert trust, for his wife, for life, then as to three tenths to each of 
Engene Tollemache, Mrs. Louisa Harrington Taylor, Mrs. Low Elinton ; £8000 to his brother Charles Albert Eglinton; his sons George and Arthur Stanley, and two tenths each to 
Matilda Anne Frances Menneeil, Miss Cornelia Katharine and a few other legacies, pecuniary and specific. The residue his daughter-in-law, Edith Rhoda, and his son Charles; and 
Tollemache, and Miss cilia Eleanor Tollemache; and the Of his real and personal estate he leaves to his said two brothers numerous pecuniary and specific bequests to his wife, children, 
other one equal eighth part, upon trust, for the issue and widow = 11! equi ui shares, and other relatives and others. The residue of his property 
of his late son the Rev. Ernest Celestine Tollemache. The will (dated July 25, 1889) of Mrs. Henrietta Braham, he gives to his wife. 








Ladies are Particularly CAUTIONED to be sure -_ sl “7 As the wonderful success this article has attained has induced 


many unprincipled persons to put up preparations which they 


66 5 5 5 CALL “Glycerine and Cucumber,” but which in reality contain 
no cucumber at all, and are often poisonous compounds of 
lead and other minerals. 
IT PRESERVES THE COMPLEXION 
from the effects of the SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, (; LYC an i N F A A ) C T C | Mi B tH 
&c., more effectually than any other Preparation. + 


NO LADY WHO VALUES HER COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is INVALUABLE at 
all SEASONS of the YEAR for PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN. 


GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT WONDERFULLY SOOTHING IF APPLIED AFTER SHAVING. 


xi BEETH AM’S 9) /s the only Genuine. It is perfectly Harmless, and can 
BEWARE or insurious imrrations. pe Sy ABE ph a ha 


INVALUABLE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6a, of all Chemists. an for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers— 
mM. BEETHAM anvdD SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAMDM. 


NEW KODAKS. THE NEW FASHION - BOOK. 


. Bight Sises with Transparent Film. DEBENHAM & FREEBODYW beg to announce that their Spring 
The only hand Camera aay > oy ny Amateur should attempt and Summer Fashion-Book for the present Season is now ready, containing 
OvER 20, ,OOO In USE. Illustrations of the latest Novelties in Costumes, Mf£antles, Mfillinery, 
; Tea-Gowns, and Children’s Costumes, with Estimates and Descriptive 

Apu Post free on application. 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. CO., | ‘“"“?"<** 


115, OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. | DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St. & Welbeck St., W. 














EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


rw 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


oe 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 


Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may be. 


Mf 


Telegraphic Address—“PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S "ume meszomssue cuss) ey 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. { MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY (*ss2:°"), CITY, LonpoN.|LP-& TER ROBINSON | Uscssss sore 
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THE “ MERRITT.” 
THE PEOPLE’S TYPE-WRITER. 


GRATEFUL. COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 



























(BREAKFAST) —— i] | 
C O GC O A. Psa ane 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful appli- 
cation of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps 





has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
heverace which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ; This .is exact copy of The "MERRITT'S" work. 
abe wael press eer “ed y : Dine It is equal to that of any High Priced Type- 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution] writer. Relicves fatigue from steady use of 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every) pen. Improves spelling and punctuation. Inter- 
ests and instructs children. The entire corres- 
; ‘ vondence of a business house can be done with 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We it. Learned in a half hour from directions. 

p any a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified) Prints capitals, small letters, figures and 
—_ ee ne ’ P id ha y characters, 78 in all. Price £3.3.0. complete. 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—On Diet, in Address- RICHARDS, TERRY & Co. Limited, 
the * Civil Service Gazette.” 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 








“ManvuracturE or Cocoa.—We will now give an account of the process | 
adopted by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works 1 Holland Street, Blackfriars, London.”—See Article in “ Cassell’s Household 


i pee STREETERS DIAMONDS 

















MACE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. WHITE & MODERN CUT 
Tee MOUNTED from & 5.to & 5,000. 
Sold in Packets, by Grocers, Labelled i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 









JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, LONDON. This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


MAPPIN & WEBBS NEW DINNER SERVICES. 













Richly engraved Revolving Soup Dish, fitted with loose 
Dishes and Drainers. Best Electro-Silver. 









Richly cngraved Mounts to heavily 
Cut Glass Claret Jug. Best Electro- 
Silver, 











— Richly engraved Biscuit Box 
Richly engraved Vegetable Dish, with Drainer, Divisions, and Hot Water Richly engraved Sauce Boat, Best Double Opening, with Pierced Partitions. 
Compartment, Ivory Handle. Best Electro-Silver. Electro-Silver. Best Electro-Silver. 


MAPPIN « WEBB’S| 


PRINCES PLATE, 


REGISTERED. 





Richly engraved Side Dish. Best Electro- 


saver. UNEQUALLED FOR HARD WEAR. HEAVIEST POSSIBLE PLATING. Wide” Ear Meco eves 





18 to 22, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C., & 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY; ROVAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 
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There isa great fancy just now sie old silver 
table decoration. No matter what the shape and form, 
dotted about the centre of the table among the little pots of 
It looks particularly well on either an amber silk or 
a grey-blue plush centre. Little lamps are now made to fit 
into old-fashioned silver candlesticks. They are shaded with 
tiny silk shades of the same colour as the centre spread. If any 
of the various silver things that may be possessed are suitable 
in shape for holding flowers, they may be so employed. But, 
no matter what form the »y are in, they are placed to adorn the 
table. I recently saw a flat heart-shaped silver pincushion 
and an acorn vinaigrette-holder, among other silver articles, 
on the centre of a fashionable woman's table. 

Flowers are very cheap now in London. Beautiful 
Maréchal Niel roses. with a bud and spray of leaves, 
are sold at sixpence each. Cheaper kinds of roses are to 
be had for a penny or the streets. Hyacinths 
the air at every corner ; hawkers’ barrows are over- 
loaded with them, and with great parcels of wallflowers. 
sprays of mimosa, bunches of primroses, and clusters of 
daffodils. It is curious that so many of the spring flowers 
should be yellow—as though to bring us a reflection of the 
from the heart of the earth before he ventures to 
from the heavens. A table needs careful 
management when decked with yellow flowers. It isa fatiguing 
tint in masses to remain long before the eye. Plenty of green 
can be mixed with it, and a dark centre spread gives relief. A 
very pretty effect can be had simply by mixing a few dark red 
primulas with plenty of primroses in their pale unsophisticated 
vellow,and havingasparingallowanceof daffodils toriseupabove 
the flatter mass of the primulas, the daffodils surrounded by 
their own beautiful green leaves, the green that nature matches 
so exquisitely with the somewhat blatant tint of the flower. 
If any centre spread is used with this it should be either a 
carefully chosen silk in billowy folds or a dark-red 
plush. 

An 


flowers. 


two in 
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sun's smile 
pour it upon us 


green soft 


interesting exhibition of the season will be one of 
English manufactured silks, which is to be held at Lord 
Egerton’s house in about a month. The silk trade every- 
where has been in a rather unprosperous condition for the 
past few years, owing to the great popularity of woollen 
garments. Sut considerable demand for 


brocades, and it is these which English enter- 


there is a 
precisely 


THE 


LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED 
for English use. 
second George, when, 
population was much smaller than now, there were 
50,000 persons employed in silk-weaving in this country. 
Those were the times in which men wore beautiful brocades 
for their coats and vests, as well as women wearing~ such 
fabrics for their sacques and mantles. Nobody can bring 
back those days, but it is quite possible to prove that English 
hands can make these exquisite fabrics as well as French ones, 
and, indeed, the specimens of Spitalfields silk, of which I have 
had a private view, are incomparably delicate and lovely. 
What trying weather we have been experiencing for the 
past few weeks! After some days of gentle spring we have 
been suddenly plunged back into the misery of the east wind 
in its fiercest mood. ‘That is one of the original tortures in 
Dante’s “Inferno”: people are haled out of warmth and 
suddenly plunged into extreme cold. It makes one ready to 
cry with Browning (with a difference), “Oh! to be out of 
England now that April's here.” But the worst of the delayed 
spring is only felt in those households where it is an edict that 
fires are to be put out after a certain date. The spring clean- 
ind the rooms must not have the dust of the fire- 
into them. ‘Terrible rule! The house is 
surely made for the residents, not the residents for the comfort 
and cleanliness of the house ; and the date for stopping arti- 
ficial warming of the rooms, therefore, should depend entirely 
on the thermometer, and not in the least on the almanack. 
And yet the devotees of the latter plan can claim at least 
one high authority in favour of their practice. In one of the 
Prince Consort's letters to his daughter, the Empress Frederick, 
soon after her marriage, he remarks that although it is 
only September it is a very cold morning, and he has had a fire 
lit. “Mamma will come down presently, and will be much 
shocked to the fire, because it is not time yet to begin 
fires!” But the Queen’s indifference to a low temperature 
and constitutional ability to bear cold is well known. Many 
people have their vitality greatly lowered, even if they do not 
get a fatal chill, by occupying unwarmed rooms on cold days. 
Mr. Ambrose, M.P., has brought into the House of Commons 
a poor little unjust Bill, which proposes to tinker, with true 
manly inadequateness, at a yet worse injustice to women now 
existing in English law and practice. At present, if a married 
woman die intestate, her widower takes absolutely the whole 
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like the same rights. If she have children, she takes only 
one third, and, if she have no children, only one half, of the 
deceased's personal estate ; while, as regards the real estate. 
she generally would get nothing, “the widow's right of 
dower ” being usually now barred specifically in conveyances— 
a practice which of old was not legal, but which is now generally 
done under an Act, passed just before the Queen ascended. 
depriving widows of their absolute right to dower out of their 
husbands’ lands. 

Now, this difference between widower and widow is obviously 
unjust. Since the goods of an intestate wife pass all together 
to her widower, the goods of an intestate husband should 
equally pass absolutely to his widow. The relatives whocome 
in and take the share of the property from the widow are 
often quite distant connections, whom the husband would 
never have thought of benefiting ; and only his carelessness, 
or that ineradicable weak horror of providing for one’s own 
death that some men feel so keenly, prevented him from 
making his will in his wife’s favour. Indeed, the property 
interests of a married couple are so interming’i—and, when 
there is anything saved, both must so probably have combined 
to save it—that it is only reasonable for the law to assume 
that, failing express orders to the contrary from the deceased 
partner, the survivor, whichever it be, shall inherit the pro- 
perty. But, though the law recognises this when the man is 
the survivor, it declines to admit the same when the widow 
would benefit. 

Mr. Ambrose cannot bring himself, however, to propose simple 
even-handed justice in this respect between man and wife. Some- 
thing less than that seems to him sufficient for women. So 
he proposes that where an intestate’s estate does not exceed 
£500 the widow shall have it all, and where it exceeds that 
amount the widow shall have £500 before the rest is divided 
between her and the male next-of-kin. But why this differ- 
ence in the sauce of the goose and of the gander? What 
is just for the widower is surely just for the widow. 
A far better Bill than Mr. Ambrose’s is that introduced 
by Sir Horace Davey, Q.C., and supported by the Women’s 
Franchise League. That, “the Devolution of Estates Bill,” 
proposes to remedy not only the special injustice under which 
widows now suffer, but also to place females in every respect 
on an equality with males in regard to inheritance of in- 
testates’ estates. It is, therefore, an equal and just measure, 


in favour of which 


of her personal estate, and has definite rights over her real 
estate also. But if a man die intestate, his widow has nothing that gentleman. 


Ambrose’s should be withdrawn by 
FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


Mr. 














STANLEY: “Well, Emin, old fellow, this cup of the United Kingdom Tea Company’s Delicious Tea makes us forget all our troubles, 
EMIN : 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Offices: 21, Mincing-lane, London. Duty-paid Stores: Imperial Warehouse, Leman-street, 


/ hil 


Wi 


‘So it does, my boy!” 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 
TEA COMPANY'S 
TEAS. 


USED ALL OVER THE 
WORLD! 


NOTHING LIKE THEM 
ANYWHERE!!! 


1/-, 1/3, 1/6, & 1/9 a1». 


Superb Ceylon and Darjeeling, 2/- 
Giving the benefit of the Reduced Duty. 


First Hand, Direct from the 
ae Lane Market. 


Supplied to the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Proprietors of HOTELS and Managers 

of LARGE INSTITUTIONS will find 

it most advantageous using these 
Teas in their Institutions. 


7, 10, 14, and 20 lbs. packed 
in Canisters without extra 
wil 


Delivered to any Address 
Carriage Paid. 





London. 











ml AYLOR’S CIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

s the only reliable and thoroughly barmiess SKIN 
WDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre- | 
scribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
ially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
¥.1.S., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or any greasy 
compound, It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now ex- 
tenets ely employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 

5 Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
oval incesses and chesses, H. the Duchess of | 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by | 
the ulty. The eminent physician, Dr. Routh, says:—"! | 
feei I canon too highly recommend it.” “I cannot aflord to | 
be without it.”"—Dr. Bainbridge. A lady writes :—“ Here, in 
India, for ‘ Prickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful.” Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 

Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations, 
Introduced into medica! practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 18, Baker-street, London, W. | 


DELIGHT TO MAID AND MASTER. 


IZOD’S 


7 STENT CORSETS 


ARE THE BEST. 





NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 
FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


the leather, giving . Brilliant Waterproof Polish cqual to patent leather to 
300ts, Shoes, and all Leather Articles. 


hinted with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 
It beats the world as a HARNESS DRESSING. 

Lasts a week on Gentlemen’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
Sold everywhere at is. and 2s. per Bottle. Reject Substitutes. 
LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, Bags, Hatness, &e. 
Best Article made. Self Polishing. 6d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory—95 to 98, GREAT.SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





AZODS sss 


Mew and Special Scientific Process. 
Weal Qpfiiidn cecommends them 
for tlie Health. Public opinion all 
over the world unanimous that 
they are unsurpassed for Comfort. 
Style, and Durability. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
and box. Ask your Draper or Out- 
fitter for 1ZOD’S make; take no 
other, and see you get them, as bad 
makes are often sold for sake of 
extra profit. Write for our sheet of 
drawings. 


EB. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk-street, London. 
Manufactory: Laxpport, Hants. 


Prepared by a 
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NEW MUSIC. 
CHAPPELL and CO,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW 


Just published, 


THE, GONDOLIERS. New Opera by 
8S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
being Performed with great success at the 
Savoy ae re. 


Now 








VOCAL SCORE .. 5s. net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ee ee ee -» 8s, net. 
LIBRETTO .. ° ee ee ee we es «+ Is. net. 
WALTZ Pot E rs, QUADRILLE, and POLKA, 
by Bucaloss - 48. 
P dame ARRANGE ME NT, , by w. “Smallwood, 
Boyton Smith,and W. Ku - 48, 
SELECTION (as played by all the "Military Bands), by 
Charles Godfrey jun -- 48. 
SELEC TION for VIOLIN’ and PIANOFORTE, by 
H. Farmer .. ee oe ; ss «- 58. 


pm L. MOLLOY’S NEW SONGS 
j HEN I’M BIG I’LL BE A SOLDIER. 
Illustrated hy Helen Mackenzie. 

Sung with the grea wo hong age py Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Hew CAN I BEAR TO LEAVE THEE ? 
Words by Hubi Newcombe. Price 2s, net. 

L ORD HENRY SOMERSET’S NEW SONG. 

SONG OF SPRING. 
LORD HENRY SOMERSET. 
ce 28. net. 


4 Words and Music hy 
Pri 


NEW IRISH BALLAD by Villiers Stanford. 


( ULD DOCTOR MACK. In D and F. 
Words by Alfred P. Graves. 
Sung by Mr. Plunket Greene. Price 2s. net. 


NEW SONG by GOUNOD. 


( pXLY. Ch. Gounod. Words by E. H. Leonard. 


InE flatand F. Price 2s. net. 
QONG by CARL ROSA. 


Words by Dexter Smith. | 


na Burns with great success. 
net. 


PEL 4L ME NOT. 
ing by Madame Geo 





DANCE 


NEW MUSIC. | 
V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 
On the popular Song by Tosti. 
Arranged by P. Bucalossi. Price 2s. net 
M: ARCHESA WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. | 
Price 2s, net. 
* Quite delightful.” County Gentleman. | 


,IDDLESTICKS POLKA. J. H. Wolton. 
Price 2s. net 


*A bright and dancy polka.”’"—County Gentleman. | 


I 
"EP LONG AGO WALTZ. May Ostlere, 
Composer of “ Hy patia,” &c, 


‘HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


Fa ANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL 
’ STEM. 





STUIL PIANOFORTES From 16 guineas. | 
YACH MS IANOS (Fok wa Keyboards). . o 25 oe 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE a 
OBLIQUE and oY ERSTRU NG PIANOS oe @ « 
UPRIGHT GRAN a a a. a / 
HORIZONTAL GR NDS #9 pa 


SALE. or HIRE, by 


Collard, and Erard. 


JIANOFORTES for 
HARMONIUMS, 


Broadwood, Bechstein, 
A LEXANDRE ORGAN 
From 6 to 150 Guineas. 
CLoucH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
COMBINATION AMERIC AN ORGANS. 
‘rom 6 to 250 guineas, 


50, New Bond-street ; 


‘MALLWOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 








and 15, Poultry. 





J S$maliwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all. 
Small wood's Fad Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood’s Tutc s the Best of all. 

2s. 6d. net.—FRANCIS, Day, and HUNTER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


” Pianoforte Makers by ADI pointment to the Queen. 
BROADWOOD. 


J ON BROADWOOD and SONS | 
BROADWOOD. 
Newly introduced Pianofortes of the finest quality. 


w. 


33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, 





Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 


> . al 
N OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 
4 to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs, ; Three-Years' 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 


BARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 \8,Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Great 
Marlborongh-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 ge 


BARDS PIANOS. —COTTAGES, 
4 50 guineas. 
pd gy UES, from 95 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 











from 





KNIGHT C OMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, 1883. 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal! International E xhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and QONS’ 
e h 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 


are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Years’ System, The 
Perfection of Touch, Tone,and Durability. 
18, 20,and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 

170, New Bond - street, w. 


ta 
27, 


QMITH, ELDER, and CO."S. NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL OF “OF INDIAN LIFE. 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols.; post-8vo, 


HE RAJAH’S HEIR. Bya New Author. 


Asian Mysticism of a kind distinct from that so larg ely 


exploited by the School of Theosophical Novelists is a lead- 
ing feature vt this story, the scene of which is Jaid in India 
during the Mutiny. 

NEW EDITION OF ANATOMY FOR 


MARSHALL'S “ 
ARTISTS 


Ready this day, Third Edition, imperial &vo, 31s. 6d., 





A NATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By JOHN 
4 MARSHALL, F.RS., F-R.C.S., Professor of Anatom) 
Royal Academy of Arts; l Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Government School of Design, South Kensington ; Pre 





q 
of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Uriginal 


Drawings on Wood by J. 8S. Cuthbert. 
Just published, Popular Edition, crown 8svo, 6s., 
(THE PARIAH. By F. ANST E Y, Author 
of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Giant's Robe,” &c. 


Saturday Review”: “ There is not a dull page 

) a dull sentence—in it.... The giris are 
delightfully drawn, especially the bewitching Margot 
the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and finish, clever- 
ness, hnmour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left out.” 

NEW VOL e ME OF SMITH, ELDER, and COS POPULAR 

O-SHILLING NOVELS SERIES, 
Ready thi eae, fcap &8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s., 


From the “ 
we might say, not 


J YRENCH JANET. By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 83, 


YHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


‘I 








Contai ning THE BURNT MILLION, by James Payn, 
Author B &ec. Chaps. » Pee 
plaka LION'S. TALE ST OF 
THE CALVER' » MATCH OF THE BE MASONS -RATS, 
and THE COLONEL'S BOY. 

Le mdon: SmirH, ELpEr, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
por ULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF | “AMONG THE HILLS.” 
(HE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. 

3 vols 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 













CTE. 3 vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER WORLD. 
(THE EMANCIPATED. 3 vols. 5 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE PARISH OF HILBY. 

( NE ANOTHER’S BURDENS 
3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUCCESS.” 
A HEAVY RECKONING 
4 3 vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. ; 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
4 PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BL ACKETT. 

Now ready at all the Libraries. ig 
CUTTING FOR PARTNERS. By JOHN CORDY 
= aly F prea Author of “The Rapiers of Regent's 
ve it Down,” &c. 3vols : 
TIL . THE G RE AT ASSIZE. By v z RS CLAVERING, 

Author of “ A Modern Delilah,” * ne.” 3 vols. 

ADA TR TS OT T. By Captain ANDREW HAGGARD, 
Author of “ Dodo andI.”_ 2 vols. 
CROSS ROADS. By ty Ay CROMMELIN, Author of 


“ Queenie,” “ Orange Li ols 
DULCIBEL. By GE RTRU DE HAYWA RD. 3 vols, 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 3 vols. 
HURST AND Bu ACKETT, Limited. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE HERO OF ory DAY 


AND HIS VARIOUS EXPLOITS IN AFR 
Just re ady, crown 8vo, picture wrapper, Is. ; eleth gilt, 


QTANLEY IN TROPICAL AFRICA. 
AVELS, HEROISM, and DISCOVERIES, and 
GALLANT RELIEF of EMIN PASHA. Including the 
Narrative of the Livingstone Search Expedition, of the 
Journey throngh Equatorial Africa, and‘that of the Found- 
ing of the Congo fy State 
By RON AL D SMITH. 
With MAPS, PORTRAITS, and other ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WARD, Lock, and Co, Salisbury- -square, London, , BA 
MISS “BRADDO! 8 LATES 
Autograph Edition, 2s. 6d. ; 


‘le. 6d., 


HIS 








NOV EL. 





picture covers, 28. 
(THE DAY WILL COME. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” 


“Mohawks,” &c 
“Tt isthe story of a father’s sin visited upon an innocent 
child—a terrible story, true to life, as natural as injustice, 
and worked out with unrelenting logi Atheneum. 
London: SIMPKLN and Co., Limited, 
B L 








ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 895.—MAY 1890.—2s. 6d. 











CONTENTS :— 
A SECRET MISSION, Chaps. I.—IV. 
THE FRO SSIAN MONARC HY AND THE REVOLUTION 
F pee By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
RATHIL, LET. 
E Aes ng THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS. By Basil 
Thow 
SIKKIM “AND. ‘TIBET. By H. H. Risley, Bengal Civil 
Service 
NARC ISSU Ss “By William Canton. 
THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 
A SONG OF LOVE AND MAY A Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
GERMAN AIMS IN EAST AFRIC With a Map. 
A NEW VIEW OF IMPERIAL ve DER ATION, 
THE LATE ALE NDER MACKAY, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and-SONS ‘baindurgh and London. 
(THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
MAY. ONE SHILLING. 

ENGLAND: AN ODE. By Algernon Charlies Swinburne. 





ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. Brialmont, Ex- 
Minister of War, Belgium. 

GEORGE LEO VON CAPRIVI. With Portrait. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN W wr R... Spe nser Wilkinson, Author 
of“ The Brain of an 

eae’: LES TO IMPE RIAL "FEDE RATION. 

oo the Editor. 

2. An Australian's View. By G. H. 

WATERL 00. RW Origin of Legends.—II. 
Maurice, R./ 

THE EASTE it M Norv Vv A ae 

THE 8U lh P. oe 


By General 


D. Gos 


Sip. 
By Colonel J. F. 


y George Hooper, Author of 





an,” &c 

With Plan. By Colonel Cooper 

NATIONAL, INSURANCE. A Practical Proposal. By 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. 

“ The whole contents of the Magazine are full of life, and 
if its successors resemble it, a new literary and practical 
force will nave eatered the political arena.”—Spectator. 

London : H. ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo-place ; 
and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls 


* Waterlo 
ROUND ABOU T BISL ey 
Vice- 





} eomencee OETZMANN 
BAKER STRE ET. | 

pl ANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings 

free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 
The most economical and judicious mode of obtaining a 
really good pianoforte is to hire one (with the option of 
purchasing it if approved) of the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, W. 


PIANOS.— lis. per Month, Three - Years 

System. Become the property of the hirer if the pay- 
ments are kept up. There is no other house in London that 
offers such really good pianos at 15s. per month on the three- 
years’ system as the Manufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN 
and OO., 27, Baker-street, W 


[PHOMAS | OETZMANN 
o7, BAKER STREET. m 
Dp 


ALMAINE and CO. — PIANO AND 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. 50 per cent al Ten 
years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 uineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. 

Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guines 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upw ards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
-T. DALMAINE and 

London. 


and CO. 


Class 6, 35 guineas. 





oe 
Iiiustrations and particulars post free. 
( CO. (Es stablished 104 Years), 91, Fins!ury-pavement, 


pose PIANOS on SALE, with r 


cent discount for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand, 

3. 6d, per month) on the three-years hire system.—Lists free 

a C. STILES and Co., 42, Southampton- row, Holborn, London. 
Pianos exchanged. 
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| 
POWDER.—Kills bugs, moths, | 
Harwiess | 
but insects. Tipe, 68. andis. Ask for“ Keating's 
insist upon having it. 3 





” EATING'S 
fleas. and all insects (perfectly unrivalled). 

to everythin 
Powder,” an 


M ACMII LLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
l MAY, contains :— 
1. KIRSTEN. Y 


No, 367, for 
Chaps. XXXI.— 
I 
. A MORAL c RU SADER. 


8. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 














I! By Goldwin Smith. 
Il!. GETTING READY. By W. Warde Fowler. 
IV. OUR BOYS. IN FLORIDA. By prtees Montefiore. 
V. GEORGE WITHER. By . 
VI. SOME Foonee™ SIN THE L IPE OF HAMISH MAC- 
GREGOR. 
Vil. THE CRY Ge THE PARENTS. 
VIII. RONALD LESTER. 
IX rae E rhe BERT VICTOR IN TRAVANCORE. By 
. D. Rees. 
Ma MILLAN and Co., London. 
HE ENGLISH ILLUS STRATED 
MAGAZINE for MAY. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; 
by post, &d., contains 
LAG , vi ATER-C ARRIER. After J. Finnemore. 
Fr 
II TRANSAT ANTiC TRIFLES. Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Ba 
I! EXPECT Nev. Sophy Singleton, 
IV. ALBER es ‘PURER. Albert Fleming. With flus- 
trat on 
Vv. FOR THE USE. Stanley J. We an. 
VI, SOME BOAR .SCHOOLC AIL DREN. James Runcin an 
With filustrations by Hugh Thomson 
VII. FASTING. The Ven. Archdeacon Farr: ar, D.D. 

Vill. CYCLE OF SIX LOVE-LYRICS.—VI THEY ARE 
REUNITED.” Words by Joseph Bennett. Music 
by Hamish MacCunn. 

1X. MAY. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner. 


X. THE RING OF AMASIS, Conclusion 
The Earl of Lytton. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 


A Romance. 


London. 


New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post free, 


OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 
Dre. R. and W. | siatens Describes fully, and pre- 

scribes 14 General Disease 
. Epps and Co,, 48, Threadneedie- street ; ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


or 
te | ARLEY 
at..8.W 





STRATED LONDON NEWS 
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| COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


D B..-w F 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
July 13, 1864, 





COLLIS BROWNE'S 





D ®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY} —The Right Hon. Ear! Russell commu- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1863. 






DF J. COLLIS ~ BROWNE'S 

Cc HLORODY NE. Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866: “Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners, Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 


[PD *® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

c HL ORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 

Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 

&c, 

D&. J. COLLIS BROWNE: 
CHLORODYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysenter 

Diarrhea, &c. 


R. J. 


Cc HL ORODYNE. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the 


words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamy Ov Rete ning medical testimony accom anies acl 
Bottle Sole Manufacture J. T. DAVENPORT. 





Russell-street, London, Sold in Bottle 


23, Od., 48. 6d., 


Bloomsbury, 
and 11s 


WV EDDING and BIRTHDAY 
at 
RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR 


in SILVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDIZ SILVER 
POL SHE D BRASS, and LEATHER with SIL MOUNTS. 





PRESENTS 











ST ONERY 
;wr iTina-c ASES. 
| INKSTANDS 





, ( 
AN y BURGANT 
eand choice 

and P AR 1STAN NOvVE 1 Li 





And: me nt of E NGL ISH, 


VIENNE si 


2S, from 5s. to £5 


TRAVELLING DRESSING 
With Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fi 

Russia, Crocodile, and Pigskin Leathers. 
£5 5s., £10 10s., £15, _ £20, 
YORTR AIT ALBU MS 


ay arte 


BAGS. 


ittings,in Moroce 


£30, to £100. 
at RODRIGUES’, 
inet Portraits, 10s, 6d, to £5, 
TATION ALBUMS 

ENS, Russiaand Morocco 
2 tk > 12 Portraits. 


MONOGRAMS 
and ADDRESS DIES, 
naland Artistic Designs, 
brilliantly illuminated hy 
ronze, and Colours, 

7, any colour, bet 100. 
onable Note -P 
I and GUES r ARDS, 
and BOOK P In TES. 













REGIME 
P HOTUGK APH FR AMES: and § 
all sizes, to hold 


> ODRIGUES' 


7 A MS, CORONET 


. CREST, 






Is 





ew and Fashi 
MME : 







t 
BALL PROG 


RA 
WEDDING CARDS, IN TIONS, 


A VISITING NAME PLA cantly Engraved, and 10% 
superfine CARDS P rinted, for 48. 6d, 
RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 

BRowN and P0Ls0n's 
(ORN  FALOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any other was anywhere 


heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 


Public Confidence. 





MENIER. 


Awarded 


CHOCOLAT 


the 
Ping HONOURS 
AL LE LEIBITIONS, 





(SHOCOLAT MENIER in #41b. and } Ib. 
PACKETS. . 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 





MENIER. 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 


CHOCOLAT 


Paris, 
London 
Yew York, 


((HOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Every where. 


TO THE DEAF.—A Person Cured of 

Deafness and Noises in the Head of Twenty-three Years 
standing by a Simple Remedy, will send a description of it 
FREE to any person who applies to NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford- 
equare, London, W.C. 





(\ONSU MPTION, CATARRH, and 
ASTHMA radically cured at your homes by a simple 
Remedy 
A Retired Physician will send a description of the cure 
FREE to anyone way ig send a stamped addressed envelope 





to P. MOUNTAIN 
Imperial te sions, New Oxford- street, 
sondon, W.C., England. 
GTAMMERING and STUTTERING. 
Children of ten and adults of fifty, defying all other 


treatment, are cured by Mr. Beasley. 
Every healthy recreation. 
pupils provided with 

#reatly reduced expe nee. 


Junior pupils educated, 
All classes treated. . Outdoor 
apartments in the neighbourhood at 
Treatise sent on receipt of 13 stamps. 


Address—B. BEASLEY, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon, or 
Sherwo od, W |, Willeede n- lane, Brondesbhury, London. 
[HE MATRIMON IAL HERALD 


na 
FASHIONABLE M: ARRIAGE 
Represents the largest and most 
Agency in the Wort’, and is the original and sole responsible 
medium for the Nobility, Gentry, and Commercial classes 
Price 3d.; secure in plain envelope, 44d.—Enrren, 40, Lamb's 
Conduit-street, or W.C. ; or order of all Newsagents. 


GAZETTE 
successful Matrimonial 


Eleventh E dit 


(HE HUMAN 





mm, 18.; post free, 12 stamps, 


HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
Turns Grey, and the Remedy By PROFESSOR 
PARKER. Published hy E. ILLS, 21, Claverton. 
‘Every! ody sho uld read th alittie hook.’ Scotsman 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which bas lately come 
60 much into public favour on account of ite 
yonderful properties of aiding Ingestion and 
ereve nting Dyspepsia, can now he bad of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 


Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Cruichedfriars, London, F.C. 


OUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Lowe BY PLAN CARS BETWEEN BOURNEMOUTH AND 
On oak: after May 1 the following Trains will have a Pullman 
Car attached to them 
TO LONDON. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST —_ 7TMam. 9.15 a.m. 
Kast A0 ,, 93 
Brockenhurst a2 OM . 
ate ot ston We st ci 4.46 114 ,, 
La aux arr. 10.2 12.9 noon. 


ail ” 
WATERLOO . . » 10D, 12.15 
FROM LONDON. 





WATERLOO dep. 12.30 p.m. 2. p.m. 

Basingstoke ‘ am, 

Sout hampton West arr. 

Brockenhurst ‘s — 

Bournemouth East a0 510 
West 3.10 5.) 


For particulars as to Fares, see handbill« 

Special Cheap Return Tickets, 24s. 6d. First, Zis. 6d. Becond, 
and }2s. Third Class, are issued by all Trains on Fridays and 
Saturdays from Waterloo Kensingt« mn, Chelsea, Vauxhall, 
Clapham Junction, Wimbledon, and Surbiton Stations to 
Bournemouth. The Ist and 2nd Class Tickets are available to 
return up to and including the Monday week following the 
day of issue, and the 3rd Class by any train on the Sunday, 
y, or Tuesday following the day of issue. All inform- 
ation can be obtained on applic ation ae the Office of the 
Prac SUpOreeRSORS, Waterloo Stati 

CHAS, SCOTTE i “General Manager. 


M ON T E C A RIL O. 
4 For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England, 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishinents on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps “no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinationsand attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind Jor relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


Nice. 

AIX LI ES- -BAIN ‘8. —Grand Hoétel Bernascon 
et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and best 

conducted in Europe. Patronised by Royal Family. 300 

sunny chambers. ILefined table. Large gardens; lawn- 

tennia BERNABCON, Proprietor. 


A IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY.— Rheumatism 
4 cured, Most in portant of Continental Sulphurous Spar, 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages e ‘Mcac lously 
treated, The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station, 


XENSTEIN, 


Hotel Axenstein. 

















Lake of Lucerne.—Grand 


First-class establishment. 2000 ft. alti- 





tude, with Alpine, glacier, and lake scenery. » beds. 
Arrangements for a stay. Trains and boats to Station 
Brunnen, Omnibus, A. EBERLE, Proprietor. 


r . r A : 
UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric 4 pd is supp lied in the 600 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or servi 
Hav SER Furnes, P r uprictors. 








M ILAN. — Hotel de Rome. “Admirably 
4 situated, full south, near the Cathedral, Galleries, and 
principal objects of interest, Vell recommended for its 


comfort and moderate 
Biscione and Bellevue. 


charges. Branch House — Hotel 


BORELLA FRERES, 


P ARTENKIRC HEN - GARMISCH 


(Twenty minutes distant from Kainzenbad, Badersee, 


Eibsee Health Resorts and Summer Stays) (2200 ft.), 
in the Bavarian Alps, at the foot of the Zugspitze, equal 


to the most beautiful Swiss landscapes. 

Best part to stay for Oberammergau (one hour anda half 
distant). 

Railway Station. Drives for Excursions, 

The best Hotels and Boarding-Houses, 
ments in Private Houses 


Plenty of Apart- 


V E N. IC E.— Grand Hotel d'Italie. On the 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 

restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 

generous fare, BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
NEW SPRING GOODS. 


700 pieces Brocaded Silk and Satins, new designs, 
3s. 6d. to 1008, per yard, 

300 pieces coloured Faille Francaise, all new 
shades, 3s, to 10s, 6d. per yard. 

400 pieces Figured and Plain Pongee Silks, for 
young ladies’ wear, from 1s. 6d. per yard. 
Black Silks, Satins, Brocades, Satin Merveilleux, 
and Faille Francaise, 2s, 6d, to 12s. 6d. per 

yard, 


PETER ROBINSON. 


75 pieces fashionable Tweeds, 1s. 114d. per yard, 

Flaked, Checked, and Striped Tweeds, new 
colourings and new designs. 

100 new shades in plain Foulé and Indian Dress 
Cloths, 1s, 6d, to 68, 11d. per yard, 

100 new shades in French Cachemires, 2s. and 
2s. 11d. per yard. 

Rich Embroidered Robes in French and Indian 
Cachemires, choice collection. 

200 pieces of new Chene Zephyrs, 69d. per yard, 

1000 Velvet, Plush, Silk, and Soutache Mantles, 
Visites, and Pelerines, trimmed lace, jet, &c., 
newest styles, 3 to 15 guineas. 


EVERYTHING for Ladies’ Wear. 





750 black and coloured Tailor-made Jackets, 
latest productions, 1 to 5 guineas, 
475 Travelling Mantles and Ulsters, with or 


without Capes, made in fashionable tweeds, 
newest shapes, 2 to 10 guineas, 
2000 Children’s Mantles, Jackets, Ulsters, Reefers, 
and Macintoshes, novel designs, effective 
cloths, 7s. 6d, to 3 guineas, 
Silk Costumes, in richest Bengaline, 
shades, 64 guineas. 
500 All-wool Tweed Tailor-made Costumes, with 
material for Bodice, 298, 6d. 


P 250 Artistic Embroidered v leuna Costumes, with 
material for bodice, 78s, 6d. 
Children’s and Young Ladies’ 
various materials, from 9. 11d. 
Silk Blouses, Paris Models, 15 different styles, 
19s, 6d. to 5 guineas. 

Ladies’ Jerseys, newest shapes, 
2s. 11d. to 95s. 
150 Model Tollet and Tea Gowns, 21s, to 150s, 
75 Floral Toque Hats and Bonnets, 7s. 11d. to 50s, 


FASHION-BOOKS & PATTERNS 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 


50 new 


396 Costumes, 


3000 tallor-cut, 
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\ HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? | 


Send name and county 
ne in heraldic col s. 6d 
correct colours for 


to CULLETON'’S Ieraldic 
ré, 7 PEDIGKERES 
rmaoft 
fi e ‘ 
ma, Cran 
XX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY a Half-r SEST QUALITY Paper 
. val NVELOVES N COLOUR w 
N sn teeldie, We 


‘ 


YULLETON’S GUINEA IK 


Pa " . ‘ , 
rode A ear ate A 
Cards ‘5 r CULLETON, Seal Enw 


. f St. Martir ane). L 


MAIL-STEAME 


aug invita ( 


P AND O 
. FROM LANDON 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR \ N-) 
Dist. EOVYPT, ADEN, and ADKAS, ‘ Ever) 
BOMBAY ) 
Pra. COLOMBO, CHINA, STKATT 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEA./ 
1A, and ALEX-4 


JLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF 
MIDNIGHT SUN.—The Orient ¢ pany’s Stes 

NI M6 tones ! CHIMBORAZO (S47 t 

es Norwa j ne the «¢ 


MMER HOLIDAY 
pours THE WEST COAST 
FIOKDS ¢ FOR WAY.—Quickest 

« , ateclges 8 


Y ACHTING CRUISE TO THE 


AND CRIMEA nt ¢ 


LEVANT | 
1 dis 


“ 


’ ave 
»the latter firm. 


((HEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 
THE ARDENNES, vid HARWICH.—For ypourticulars, 
read “Walks inthe Ardennes.” By vt, ad f tm 
CONTENENTAL MANAGER, Great Eastern Railway, 
Liverpool-street Station, E.¢ 


BRAZIL 


in the 


HIGHLANDS OF 
’ f the finest climates 


SANATORIUM.—In one « 
1 r pulmon 2a 


f 1 ‘ ‘ plaint 
phere dry and exhilarating. Visitors 
r winter fora delightful sume 

terraneon health-reserts ) 
daysof sunshine p m. English church, Cireniar from 
CuaacKrs W. Joxes, Ke w. Dror uthiings, Liverpool; or 
Aatuca E, J Es é Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil 


He MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 7 fo walle, Naturat temp. 117 to 120 Faber. 
The Baths were founded by the Komans tn the 

Most valu n cases 


The Baths have 


cH E 
wi 


, 18 
Duareope They inctude T 
hy Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
secdle Baths, Pulverisation. Spray, 
e and Inhalation Rooms, All 
1! Medicated Baths. Band Datly in the 
Address Mavager for every information, 


f Art and Decoration of 


ed ward Joseph. 
CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND 


M ESSRS. 
4 WOODS respectively give notice that they will SELL, 


by AUCTION, at therr Great Rooma, King-street, St. James's 
ajuare, London, on TUESDAY, May 6, and tullowing Days, at 
one o'clock precisely, 

The renowned COLLECTION of OBJECTS of ART and 
DECORATION of Mr. Edward Joseph, of 158, New Bond-atreet, 
London (who has entirely retired from business), formed 
during the past fifteen years with consummate taste and 
paegmont in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Eng- 
ind, and other countries, and comprising choice examples of 
nearly every variety of art production, from the thirteenth to 
the nineteenth century, 


Also, the unrivatied Collection of Miniatures by Richard | 


Coeway, R.A., which will be sulbmitted in their entire 


Catalogues may be had, price 3s. each, Iilustrated cata- | 


logues, price 7s. 6d, cach, 





1890, 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 
at the 
ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE, 


From JULY 1 to OCT. 15, 
THE MUNICH ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FINE ART 


MUNICH 


——— 


DeLicious NEW PERFUME. 
RAB APPLE 
‘xs BLOSSOMS. 


The fragrant, delicious, and uni- 
versally popular new perfume of 
The CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 

“A scent of surpassing delicacy, 
richness, and lasting quality.”— 
Court Journal, 


MADE ONLY BY 


Twe CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177, New Bond-street, W. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


/RUPTUREN 


(HERNIA. 
All sufferers from this dangerous complaint should 
ives by 
Mr. ¢. B. MARNESS 
fi 


know that they need no longer torture t 

Wearing useless trusses. A 

are made to suit every form of Ruptwe, and are 
positively guaranteed to 

GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF 

and charge 








. 
daily, 
examines patients, free . at the 








THIC AND ZANDER | 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Lid., 


52, OXFORD ST, LONDON, Ww. 


(Corner of Rati 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed 


teeth. 


Don't lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your tceth 


every morning with that supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODON TL 


FOR THE TEETH, 


which imparts whiteness to them without the least injury to the enamel. 
The gums are made healthy, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive 


breath, completely remedied by it. 


SOZODONT is in high favour 


with the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
Sold by all Chemists at 2s. 6d. British Dépét : 46, Holborn Viaduct, 


London, E 


ARROW 
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SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s wear 


Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 4/11. 
For Gentlemen, from 2/11 to 12,9. 
For Girls and Boys, from 1/3} the yard. 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 

On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 

ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


PLYMovutTH. 





It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &? Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. 


Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| | YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART. EVERY 
4 EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight o'Clock, THE 

| DEAD HEART. Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stir- 

ling, Mr. Kighton; Miss Plullips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box- 
| office (Mr. J. Hurst) daily, Ten to Five. Seats also booked 
| by letter or telegram. 

MATINEE of LOUIS XL,SATURDAY, MAY 3. & ‘urday 
Evening, May 3, THE BELLS, at #50. Mathias, Mr. Srving. 
And May 10 to 17, also Mz 4 and 26. Preceded at Eight by 
THE KING AND THE MILLEK.—LYCEUM. 

JOYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
© BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LOUIS F AGAN, Esy., Assistant Keeper of the Department 

of Printsand Drawings, British Museum, will on TUESDAY 

NEXT, MAY 6, at THREE O'CLOCK, bexin a Course of Three 
| Lectures on THE ART OF ENGRAVING (Illustrated ly 

Photographic Reproductions by Oxy-Hydrogen Light). 

Subscription to this Course, Half a Guinea; to all the 

| Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


QGHIRTS.—FORD S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
h “The most Perfect Fitting Made.”"—Observer. 

Great improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
“FORD'S EUREKA.” Sixteen different sizes, 141n. to isin, 
neck. 5s., 63., 7%. each; orto measure, 30s., 403., 45s. half-dozen 
carriagefree. Iilustrated Self-Measure, &c., free by post. 

RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, loultry, London, 





GQ HIRTS,—FORD'S EUREKA SIIIRTS. 
b A single Shirt or more carriage free by VDarcels Post 
| anywhere in the United Kingdom. 


‘HIRTS.—Patterns of New French Printed 
h Cambric Shirtings, stripes, spots, and fancy designs, for 
making FORD'S IMPROVED EUREKA SHIRTS, seut to 
select from.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


QHIRTS.—OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
h and Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 
7s. 6d.; Extra Fine, 98. Send three (not less) with cash. 
Returned ready for use, carriage paid. 
K. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


Aysivius.— The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 that never Shrink in Washine, not if washed 1.0 
Write for Patterns and Self-Measure. 

kh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


ANGIDIC S.—The only WOOL FABRIC 
dl 4 that never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's Under- 
vests, six different sizes, 2. 6d. to 7s. 9d. each ; Pants, 24. 6d, to 
8s. 6d.: Half-Hose, 6s., 9s. half-dozen, allto mateb., Patterns 
and Self-Measure free by post. 

R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 





times. 





NY OTICE—When furnishing send for 
ALFRED B. PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA- 
LOGUE. It is full of useful information—clear, concise, and 
practical—and includes nine estimates, Post free, 
3¥, Ludgate-hill, (Established 1760.) 
I ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
4 Established 1806 
Assurance Fund, Four Millions, 
Mutual Assurance at least cost. 
No, 81, King William-street, E. 


I ENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for ~ Collas.” 
CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES. 
CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES. 


* Collas.” 
AINT, GREASE, 





BENZINE COLLAS,.—Buy 
REMOVES TAR, OIL, 
PAINT, GREASE, 


REMOVES TAR, OIL, } 
CLOTH, &c. 


FROM FURNITURE, 


BENZINE COLLAS.—Try ~ Collas. 
See the word COLLAS onthe Label and Cap, 
Extra refined, nearly odourless, 
On using becoming quite odourless, 





THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee, 22, 1883. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
OLISH srt 
® Masxvuracrory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 
MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
wo MILK 
SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins 
1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


For TRAVELLERS. 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


(Patent). 





EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER, 


“The Infant was 
very delicate; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food, 
The result in a short 
time was wonder- 
Sul ; the little fellow 
grew strong and 
fat, and is now in 
a@ thriving conii- 
tion —in fact, ‘the 


fNower of the flock.” 


_ GOLD MEDAL, 
: u 


FOR 
INFANTS. CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS* 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, _ 
. ONDON. y 
\ Highest Award, Adelaide, 1887. ff 


“Retained when 
all other Foods are 
rejected, It is in- 
valuable.”— London 


Medical Record, 


Retail in Tins, at 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6.’., 5s., 





and 10s, 








of Chemists, &c. 


everywhere. 


Wholesale of cll 








wholesale houses, 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 
which is the cuuse of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
@ medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 


the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 


“ NORTON’S 


PILLS” act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they 
have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the 
Kingdom, 


BENZINE COLLAS. — Ask for “ Collas” 


Preparation and take no other. 
Sold every where, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. per Bottle, 
Agents: J. SANGER and SONS, 499, Oxford-street, W. 


\HILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
CURED by CREME SIMON, reeommended hy 
all Doctors of Paris, and adopted by every 
Lady of Fashion. Whitens and fortifies the 
Skin, to whichit imparts a fragrant perfume, 


and gives a yelvety appearance, Bottles 

I ADIES 48., 28, 6d, ; 
4 J. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris, 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


mmo 


I pINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest aperient for 

delicate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemists, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 








BAG. 


18-in., Plated, £63; Silver, 27 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 





The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 
| Corkscrew. 

Price £4 10s. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 





£3:10. 


LADY’S HIGHLY FINISHED 
KEYLESS WATCH, 

half- we. case, 

enamel zone, 

£10; Silver Cases, 23 10s. 


with opal or blue 
In’ 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


Lady's Curb Pattern 18-ct. Gold Victoria Chain, 24 4s. 





Fine Gold Curb Brooch, in best Morocco Case, 
24s., 28s., 32s. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


JEVWELLERS, 


ance, 
holes. 
is 


Other sizes from 








balance, 


Repeating Carriage Clock, strik- 

ing on fine gong hours and halt- 

hours, lever movement, compen- 

sation balance, jewe — 1, in best 
Morocco © 

Carriage Timepiece oot vin £3 10s. 


In 18-ct, 
£17 





Fine Gold Brooch, in Morocco Case, 33s. 


GENTLEMAN'S 
KEYLESS 
QUARTER 
LEVER WATCH, An 
plain or engine-turne | 
strong half - hunting 
cases, compound bal- 
and 

This 
manufactured 
throughout 
Goldsmiths’ Alliance, 
Limited, and embraces 
all the latest improve- 
ments, the introduc- 
tion of the compound 
resulting in 
a perfectly 
timekeeper of entirely 
English workmanship, 
Gold Cases, 
17s. ; 
Cases, £6 168. 6d. 


AND WW ATCH AND CLOCK MAEHERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 







(a nsavorvesons) 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (paneer England) 


A’ 


£6:16:6 £17::17 


THREE- 
PLATE 





jewellet 
watch 


by the 


reliable 


in Silver 





WORTH et CIE., ‘NEW DESIGNS for the SPRING 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 
“ART WHEN 
STEPS NATURE 

IN FAILS.” 





CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
fitted, from 24 to 10 guineas. 
CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
of the Figure, under medical supervision, 
SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea, 
Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application, 


134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI & COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


= Every design in Arti- 
ss= ficial Hair for Fashion 


~ and Convenience, 


546, Oxford-st., 
London, W. 





¢, BOND & ‘SON, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething. by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold red all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


S PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 








goe 


(oCK LE’S ANTIBILIOU 








S PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOU 
y FOR INDIGESTION. 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
) FOR HEARTBURN. 





OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the heautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warrante: ’ be rfectly harmiess. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, re HOV ENDE: N and SONS, 31 and 32 Berners-st., W. 


LIBERAL PRICES PAID 
for Choice Specimens of 
White, Black, or Pink. 
SPINK & SON, 
Diamond & Pearl Merchants, 


2, Gracechurch St., Cornhill, 
London. 





Est. 1772. Under the Patronage 


| 
| 


are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 





LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 


26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, 


Communicating with 
27, NEW BOND STREET, ! 


Also at ee Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 


CLARKE’S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- 
centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they give a larger 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 
same class. Without smoke or smell. 
CLARKE’S NEW REGISTEKED PANNIKIN. 

By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without 
scum or grease passing through the spout, and prevents spilling when 
poured into a feeding-bottle, so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 
The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid ” Nursery Lamps, and can be 
purchased separately. 

CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
and “FAIRY PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for burning in the 
above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
Price of Lamps, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. Sold everywhere. 

If any difficulty in obtaining them, write to CLARKE’s “ PYRAMID” 
AND “ Farry” LiGHT CoMPANY, Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 
address. Show-room—31, Ely-place, E.C. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 
IMPORTANT SALE 


(At 33 to 50 per cent Discount) 


OF 


SILVER. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
POST FREE. 
























Cutlery, 
Electro-Plate, 
Dressing Bags, &c. 


M APPIN 
cee, BROTHERS 


220, REGENT STREET, W., 

















of H.M. the Queen. 
Telegrams; “ Spink, London.” 








And 35, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Manufactory—QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON, W. 


| 


BAILEY’S PATENT BRUSHES. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY IS THE 


RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH 


PRICE 3/6 EACH, 





Entirely does away with poisonous cosmetics and face- 
washes, Used in the ordinary daily ablutions, with a 
little soap, it makes the skin beautifully fresh, soft, and 
smooth, and effectually eradicates all blemishes, blotches, 
&c, Mothers and nurses will find it invaluable for 


bathing the delicate skin of infants and childrefi, 


CLEAN HANDS! 


For everyone, no matter what their occupation. 


\2 Removes Enk, 
Tar, Grease, 
- Paint, Iron, 

Stains, &c. 
Used with soap 
_ oe wee water. 


PRESERVE YOUR | TEETH! I a 


Testh perfectly, 
without — serateh: 

ing Artificial Teeth it has no equal, 
None of our Brushes become foul, and are the beat 








ing the Gums or 
Teeth. For clean- 


ever produced, Vide notices to Queen, Field, Lady, 
and other well-known papers, 
Prices—Bath Brushes, 54.; Toilet Brushes, with handles, 


1s. and 28, each ; Tooth Brushes, 10d. and Is, Fromall Chemists 
and Dealers in Toilet Goods, or of the Manufacturers, DAVID 





|WESTLEY RICHARD 





MOSELEY and SONS, l4, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, 
B.C. Ardwick, Manchester ; 57, Miller Str.e, Glangow | 
Brussels and l’aris, 





& CO. 
LIMD. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 
“ere) 


OVER ONE THOUSAND IN USE. 
EJECTOR. GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40. 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 


Price Lists and Drawings sent free by post on application. 


LONDON; 82, HIGH 
RUE GLUCK, 


178, NEW BOND STREET, 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM; or 4, 
near the OPERA, PARIS. 
Gunmakers by Special Appointment to— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
H.W, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, and 





H.R. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
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ss  NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NuDA VeRITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 
“ For 22 years it has never failed 
m® to rapidly restore grey or faded 
Men hair, either in youth or age. 
wee §6«(t arrests falling, causes lux- 
eee Uriant growth, is permanent, and 
Ay) perfectly Harniless: 
In Cases, ifs. 6d.; of all Haif- 
dressers and Chemists. Circular’ 
On application. 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 & 32, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, Uity-road, F.C. London. 





| 





” Yj y 
We VL UO WY MMM 


REDUCED FACSIMILE of WATER-MARE on HIGHLY GLAZED power 
suitable for those who prefer the SMOOTHEST possible SURFAC 





Yy breathes a fragrance, 


; SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX / 
FRANGIPANNI  PSIDIUM 


| 





Mounted in any Wood, 
“eINjpIUIN, JO sjAIg AUS yms 03 


S WANBILL CORSETS 


“"JOYNSON || | Gee 
SUPERFINE = 


aN ” : 
Sina perfect Mish, for thet Emee SPSey en : French Grey, 218. 





yy UID 0000009’ wy Y A specially constructed Belt 
YY U4 Yy Corset for Ladies inclined to 


OPERA & FIELD GLASSES, &e. _ VU pe ssevecesesstes, 5 : po Na 


susirated Trice ieee Testes Pres. Uj Y, Vy ution: Tag Yj if AN Corset and Belt-Key, Illus: 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Z yyy G Y 4 7euvr7er7 yy Y Y " on. ~ By Be - 


y : y y G g Z 
utile Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen and UYf#f Yyi wy yy ty eA 
umils jexty the Queen are yy Md ddd Md Lp J rt te ae  « Weis, with 
Yj, el if “U.9, on Sloane-street, 


dda 


*¢e 


Royal F Obeervaturioa Kew and Greenwich, British 








and Foreign Governments, &c 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. G ? =Y \. 
Branches 45, Cornhill, & 122, Regent St., London. G The public oF herely requested to observe Yj, A AD D LEY BOU RNE, 
Sega No Osha. gw by Ab a ag l Lhe waler-mark as reduced Sacsimile NY Ladies’ Warehouse, 
Yy here given (which appears on every Bis || 174, SLOANE STREET, 
* BELGRAVIA 


genuine sheet) as a guarantee of quality, y ous @ Puna. 


’ | J SON. Vy THE WORLD'S wompER. 
MELLINS =| eesti el | |“ ECLIPSE CARPETS. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, Y paid ayg thi Z fy y, (Rega.) 
4 Z 4 j 4 , YY The largest ever sold at the price. I will forward direct 
‘ , Le 4 ©, from the looms to any address on receipt of amount, 
A GENUINE WOVEN REVERSIBLE 
R 


S ‘ } 
Why . ovennae a mennnentecre ce ante . CARPET. Suitable for sitting-room, go... 
“ VLA de ddiddulldldd, ¢ Cod Carriage = pedrooni, &c., bordered aud woven in Carriage 
Free art colours, large enough tocover any Free 
Q z ordinary-sized room, as an advertise- 
ment for my goods, thus saving any 
middle profits. Remember, these are 


woven, hot printed, and are made 
of a material almost equal tuo wool, 
Thousands of these Carpets and tugs each 
have already been sold at alfhiost net 
double above prices, A Rug sent witlt 
Cc O R Pp U L E N C Y Carpet, 1s. 6d. extra; or two Carpets and two Lug fot 10s, 6d, 
oe or four Carpetsand four Rugs,20s., carriage free. SATISFAC: 
TION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportuttity. 


“We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder being 


Recipe aiid notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
Fapie ly ¢ctire Obesity without _semi-starvation dietary, j how the carpet can be made and sold at the ridiculously smal! 
&c. “Sunday Times” says: Mr. Russell's aim is to sum.”—Exchange and Mart. 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is “ Wonderful value for money.”"—Church Bells. : 
the trie one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he Cheba Uhelotinn age. Rook =" mk gh = Soeek 
7 At . &e. ous of testimonials 
and repeat orders from my customers. Do not miss this 


prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the ror 
system.” Book, 128 pages (8 stamps). opportunity. 
To RKADERS OF The Illustrated London News,.—Any of the 


F. 0. RUSSELL, Woburn Hotse : i ter # er =  ttalee 
v7, Store-atrvet, Beatorarnauare, Lenco. Wc. FOREIGN FLOOR RUG RPETS., | visas: aahicee 2007 cc sae as eats 
* “ } guaratiteed. Illustrated Lists and Testimonials free, Cheques 

I J M BRE I I A | : - atid Post Office Orders payable to 


F. HODGSON, Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


Please mention this Paper 












































each. 











CAUTION.—AIl my goods are sent carriage paid: Beware 
of all firms not specially stating this, as otherWise ) 08 mnmay t« 
called to pay heavy charges for carriage. 


GERMANDREE 


POUDRE de BEAUTE 

The most recommendable Toilet Powder for | 

whitening and softening the skin, of exquisite 
Perfume and a solute adherence. 
| (Highest recompense on the Parts Eahibition 1889). 
| Manufacturer: MIGNOT-BOUGHER, Perfuner,. 
19, rue Vivienne. Paris. 
To be obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, Chemists. Drnggtsts ete 


PAIN KILLER. 


z= hs ‘ The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
oe teveL vox & Eo, Limited, have =i aa auiaae eau te ae 2 lee | to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
ed a ; ~ %.~. a ee swe, | KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Coteeee Patent) which he teaethesk | c+ Lae a ine: SRS | Se oS i: 2 | Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Stability and greater featness to the | ; “s ‘ee @6=§.-—sW@Bils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
Umbrella. > ‘ < wm | ache, Stings and Bites. of Insects, &c. 
AMUEL : pe ae A Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
Ei Aap ELA ; , 
ried eee ee | roar | Beni geen, Sa a 
eir frames and are thus able to os. » _ ion, Sick He e, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
provide exceptional quality at a 3000 KURD RUGS at 6s. 6d. each, and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
meray nominal price over inferior — ane * | Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 
- ——  _ _,— ) /and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
KINAHAN’S TURKEY CARPETS TRELOAR Ss LINOLEUM | Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
Have never been so low in price as at present. | Ig WELL SEASONED, AND THEREFORE misleading names. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. ’ A Catalogue of Best PA I N KILLER. 


| | 
w arate tae Gece | FLOOR COVERINGS (THe ATROPHONE. 



































Prices. 
THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 
HE AUROPHONE is a New Scientific 


Invention of an Invisible Apparatus to be worn in the 
ear. It is easily inserted or withdrawn by anyone, and will 
almost invariabl y restore hearing toapyone not stone deaf. 

can he tested ABSOLUTELY-FREE OF COST at THE 


ANATOLIAN RUGS, A= all Sizes. 
DECCAN R UGS, 1 2s. 6d. EACH s AUROPHONE (C08 ROOMS, i, Barun StaEET, Loxpon. 


Size about 7ft. by 4 ft. = 


DAGHESTAN RUGS. | <@y. TOO FAT!! 


Pp 


Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, & Saxony Carpets Dr, GORDON’S 
AT REDUCED PRICES. os re STOUTNESS rapidly 
woieht, ani send 2/9, 44, or 


ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 











he highest class 


“Sreivasimaear cama | RELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, 70, LUDGATE HILL. 





Old Bleach Works: RANDALSTOWR, 
Loxpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid. SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1890 











